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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION TO SIMPLE VOWS II 


A few things need to be said about the rationale for and the structure of this 
issue of Simple Vows. It is dedicated to the spirit of Stanley Kubrick, explorer of 
inner space par excellence. But every wandering pioneer spirit needs earthly 
“commanders” of sorts left to carry on the hard love-work of "space exploration.” 
No two individuals are better equipped for these crucial poetic-spiritual tasks 
than Ron Bayes and Gerald Locklin, distinguished professors and poets of 
national stature. 

Over the last thirty years, both Bayes and Locklin have created a substantial 
body of work—Bayes, on the East Coast, and Locklin, on the West Coast. Equally 
as important (perhaps more so?), both have, in tangible ongoing ways, relentless- 
ly supported poetry and poets. Each has encouraged poets from a variety of 
backgrounds to find that original voice, to sing the “unique, inimitable tune,” in 
Nietzsche's phrase. Both Bayes, at St. Andrews College, in Laurinburg, North 
Carolina, and Locklin, at California State—Long Beach, have shown hundreds of 
kindred souls the way to themselves. | 

For these reasons, we have chosen these two as Kubrick “commanders,” 
explorer-spirit guides that everyone would do well to listen to. Many of the 
poets and writers in this issue have learned how to "become who they are” 
artistically under the tutelage, formal and informal, of these men. Therefore, as 
the issue evolved, it made increasingly good sense to structure it around Bayes 
and Locklin and to let everyone else fall somewhere in between, even those 
who have not studied directly under either man. Slavish dependence is hardly 
the point—it's the spirit of the enterprise that counts—what these individuals 
stand for. | | 

Concretely, then: issue 3 of Simple Vows begins with the original of an inter- 
view Chris McCabe had with Gerald Locklin. The LA Times printed a radically con- 
densed version last year; the real thing appears here for the first time. The issue 
ends with an interview | conducted with Ron Bayes in the early months of 2001 
and a poetry “sampler” compiled from his (sadly) out-of-print books. In between 
you will find the poetry and short fiction of almost 60 pioneer spirits young and 
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older, wandering, weeping and rejoicing in the wilderness. The bios at the back 
of the issue identify specific affiliations (in particular, students, past and present, 
of each). 

A few closing comments seem appropriate. As far as | know, Ron and Gerry are 
not familiar with each other's work. The only concrete connection they have is 
appearance in The Wormwood Review (another confirmation of the editorial tal- 
ents of the late Marvin Malone). Simple Vows is bringing them together (as it were) 
for the first time—they'll no longer be poets and nurturers passing in the night. 

This bringing together in the service of honoring separateness—that eternal par- 
adox of wholeness—is the main thrust of this issue. And this quest entails an ongo- 
ing commitment to original (and potentially dangerous) exploration of inner space. 
The work of Kubrick, Bayes, and Locklin, as well as that of the poets and writers 
presented in Simple Vows III, testifies to the strength of that commitment—and to 
the lasting triumphs that can result from it. 


Kemp Gregory 
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GERALD LOCKLIN: POETIC FORCE OF 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYBODY 


Gerald Locklin is striding through his Long Beach home. He stops to search the 
container behind the living room couch and then looks in a bureau drawer in the 
master bedroom. Neither has what he is looking for. When he gets to the den, he 
rummages through two large, Rubbermaid bins. Each is filled with his manuscripts 
and some of his 80 published collections of short stories and poems. 

He finds what he needs: Big Man on Canvas, an earlier chapbook of his poet- 
ry, and gives it to a visitor because his visitor likes art. This is common of Locklin. 
He is generous. And the title captures his large spirit, and his size. He is a big © 
man, nearly six-feet two, and his frame is trim yet sturdy from rigorous dieting 
and swimming. The title also captures his rock solid sense of humor, and hints at 
his love for education and the arts. That's who he is. The cover sketch pictures his 
ever-present glasses, striking beard and tousled white hair, and the volume notes 
his late friend Charles Bukowski’s belief that Locklin is "one of the great undiscov- 
ered talents of our time.” 

Bukowski, known for his own direct poems and prose, but not his thumping 
approval of other writers, said elsewhere that when he read Locklin’s writing, “I 
have never been let down. | have been picked up, lifted up, tossed into that rare 
area: excellent writing, writing with verve, writing that laughs, writing that reads 
easy yet says something. That's a good package.” 

Locklin, 59, becomes pensive, if not embarrassed, when he is reminded of how 
Bukowski championed his work. "I was thrilled by it,” Locklin recalls quietly when 
sitting later at his dining room table looking at.a collection of Bukowski letters 
that contained his late friend's lengthy endorsement. Asking his friends in pub- 
lishing to tout his work is not something Locklin has been comfortable doing. 

"| never wanted people to think that their friendship didn't matter to me,” he 
says about his reticence to solicit book jacket praise from friends. "That all | 
wanted was to get some blurb from them. I was always afraid of looking like | 
was using their friendship." 
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Locklin's friends have included many of his former students at Cal State Long 
Beach where he has taught English for over 30 years. He says that he has “never min- 
imized” his work as a teacher, and his affection for his former students ranges from 
those engaged in solitary occupations to such public figures like performance artist 
Bob Flanagan, essayist D.J. Waldie, South Coast Repertory’s Jerry Patch, and poet 
Lisa Glatt. 

Rocker, songwriter and poet Dave Alvin is another former student, having studied 
with Locklin in the late 1970s. Alvin says that his former teacher taught him that good 
writing deserves "a sense of place and a sense of honesty when you bare your soul.” 
He is convinced that Locklin is “our best poet in [Southern California], bar none.” 

Locklin’s reputation continues to grow locally and internationally. He is published 
in Germany, and the (London) Times Literary Supplement enthusiastically reviewed 
his work last year. And Water Row Press, known for shining a light on numerous Beat 
writers, has just published Locklin’s Candy Bars, a selection of his best short stories . 
from the hard-to-find small presses. His seriocomic adventures of Jimmy Abbey, a 
Southern California academic and writer, known for his fire hazard office and risky 
personal life, are featured along with other tales dating to the 1970s. Two years ago 
Water Row published a handsome edition of his selected writings, Go West, Young 
Toad, edited by Mark Weber, that was received warmly. 

Candy Bars appeared just as the American Literature Association (ALA) held its 
2000 conference in Long Beach, California and devoted a panel to Locklin's work, an 
honor usually reserved for writers long approved for the canon. Tricia Cherin of 
California State Dominquez Hills led the panel, which included Norman Friedman, the 
prominent E.E. Cummings critic and a Locklin admirer. 

At the conference, Friedman completed his assessment of Locklin by reading 
Locklin’s “my daughter and the firebird,” and grew emotional, fighting tears as he 
read its final stanzas. Later he explained how strongly he identifies with the poet's 
ability to speak for him when he said, simply, “I'm Gerry Locklin.” 

In person, Locklin is reserved and a little more formal than his favored grey 
t-shirt and jeans. He thanked the conference participants just as he quietly thanks 
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a lady who makes a visit to his home to deliver a package of student poetry he 
will judge in an upcoming contest. He keeps his own writing close by as well. In 
his tee-shirt pocket he keeps a pen and a half-inch wad of paper. In his jean’s 
back pocket there are more notes and he pulls them out as proof. They are all 
poems and stories in progress. He laughs at the idea that he files by topic: “love” 
over his heart; “the flesh” behind his butt. There is something practical, too, about 
his portable filing system. | 

"You never want to sit down and have just a blank sheet in front of you and 
only an hour to write. You panic,” he says, packing the notes back into his pock- 
ets. "You have to have the material so you can take it out and get started. You 
gather the ideas when they come to you." 

Some might see Locklin as kin to better known Beat writers. But he isn’t that 
easily classified. As poet Edward Field says, “I'll be damned if 1 know where he 
fits into the scheme of American poetry.” Instead, as Field points out, Locklin 
writes about everything for almost everybody. Locklin’s favorites, though, are the 
ones he has written about his children. 

“They are the hardest to write because they come out of the most deep and 
personal emotions,” he reveals in a steady, strong voice. "There is nothing more 
important to you than your children and you don't want to get them wrong. You 
struggle so to get them exactly right. They are written with tears in your eyes.” 

His poems also tell about his nights at the Jazz Bakery, women, his health, 
which spiraled downward in 1993, Abstract Expressionists, drinking, abstinence 
and his afternoon laps in the YMCA pool. He modestly says he is only familiar 
with topics like art and jazz, not expert. No matter his self-critique, he engages 
his readers with a sly, perceptive intelligence. He can be traditionally poetic, dry 
and complex like a Franz Kline brush stroke. But he can be funny, occasionally 
self-mocking, and as direct as a Roy Hargrove trumpet solo. 

For a sample, here is "A Loser”: "he knew he was in serious trouble/when he 
caught himself rooting, on the tape delays,/for teams that he already knew had 
lost./the next step would be betting on them.” 
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Since self-deprecation is a greater trait of Locklin’s than self-promotion, his 
audience, which is loyal, has been that small circle who frequent poetry readings 
at a local coffee bar or a gathering of poetry's true believers in a small arts and 
culture center. Or they pick up Xeroxed and stapled magazines like the 
Wormwood Review, where its respected late editor, Marvin Malone, strategically 
placed Locklin's poems directly before Bukowski's in every issue for years. More 
recently Event Horizon has presented his work, such as the stories in A Simpler 
Time, A Simpler Place and The Hemingway Colloquium: The Poet Goes to Cuba, 
in beautiful, well-designed editions that are finding their way to more bookstore 
shelves. As his work grows in availability and graphic presentation, it continues 
to evolve in theme as well. 

“For teachers and writers, ideas are in process,” says Locklin, who teaches 2oth 
century literature and creative writing at CSULB. "We don't walk around with a 
decalogue written in stone. We are testing our ideas all the time. They are ina 
process of evolution.” 

Life Force, his next poetry collection due from Event Horizon in Fall 2000, will 
focus on our hope for immortality. Locklin's own health problems, which cli- 
maxed when blood clots made their way to his lungs and almost killed him in 
1993, have ushered in a more practiced meditation on death, and the wish to live 
on through work, family and friends. His interest in biologist’s E.O. Wilson's latest 
book, Consilience: The Unity of Knowledge, is another example of Locklin’s 
desire to keep expanding his poetic subjects. 

"We are creatures of our evolution and DNA, mixed with our cultural experi- 
ences,” he relates, peering through his glasses. "These new poems [in Life Force] 
often celebrate what Dylan Thomas called ‘The force that through the green fuse 
drives the flower/Drives my green age.’ The same life force that drives nature, 
drives us.” 


Christopher McCabe 
August 10, 2000 
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6 happy new millennium 


is the first day 
of the first year of 
the new millennium significant? 


yea, it’s about as significant 
as the 1ooth super bowl, 

or the sooth pope, 

or the 10 zillionth person 

to pass through the turnstiles 
at disneyland will be. 


and my prediction is that 

the new millennium will be 

the best ever 

or the worst ever 

depending on whether 

your champagne bottle 

is half-full 

or half-empty 

or dry as the dead turkey’s wishbone. 


Gerald Locklin 
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*® WHAT COLORS DO YOU SEE? 


General Pinochet 


What colors do you see on © 
the guarded garden walks 

of your 

English prison mansion? 


Do the roses scream 

red 

in chorus with a nation 
tormented by your touch? 


Does the sun cower 

yellow 

remembering the march of 
dried blood blackened boots? 


Do the thistles prostrate 
purple blood red bruised blue 
quaking on putrid prison floors 
and peasant fields? 


What color is justice? 
Is it the solemn 
black 


of long debates and 
narrow votes of London law lords 
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or the churning 

white 

of extradition tides of rectitude 
pounding on the shores of Spain? 


Are you able to see color? 


or do you see only 

shadow 

in a faceless fog which hides 
the hue of all humanity? 


Your eyes mock mine 
and cloud my vision of a 
rainbowed 

world. 


I stand naked in this vision 
ashen 

trembling at the 

brutal face of evil 


forced to see the 

gray 

of your complacency 
which shattered mine. 


Judith Nolan 
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LOYALTY 


I will not pledge allegiance 

to the flag of the U.S. 

and everything it does not 

stand for 

I will not bow down 

to corporate america 

and its religious right 

I will not bow down 

to your storm trooper prosecutors 
stamping out civil liberties 


1 will not/can not accept 

Your moral bankruptcy 

your green back god 

buying and selling lives 

on the stock market exchange 

I will not bow down 

to a country where assassins 
determine the course of history 
whose papal church 

has its own bank 

where ka-ching, ka-chine 

has become the new holy mantra 


J. Edgar died in order 

to get to heaven 

and tap the private phone 
line of god 

secretly video taping 
jesus’ every move 
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america 

you are one big 

insane asylum 

your manic depressive 
inn keepers waging war 
on the masses 


your henchmen standing proud 

on your purple majestic mountains 
kissing the cold stone faces 

on Mt. Rushmore 

looking like a mafia don 

with the cold kiss of death 

on your breath 


A. D. Winans 
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& the price of cigarettes 


i'm surprised the liberals- 
with-our-money haven't 
figured out that all we 
poor souls they gotta 
think for are the same 
ones who'll be paying 
the extra dollar a pack 
for cigarettes that they 
sued the tobacco demons 
into having to charge 

to make that evil profit 


good thing for the liberals- 
with-out-opinions that 

most of us poor souls don’t vote 
being too busy serving 

their decaf & gardenburgers 

or too tired after 


also good in light 

of the price of ciggies 

that the liberals-with-our- 
consciences voted in 

the increased minimum wage 


& here we were wondering 
what we were gonna 

do with all that 

extra dough... 
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maybe the whole idea's 
that now not nearly 

as many of us will 

have any profit to 

feel guilty about. 


Pete Lee 
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Poem for my friend who asks why I], a 
seemingly well-adjusted person, react 
with abnormal passion to news of. 
injustice in a far part of the world 


Because my eyes pierce 

the haze induced by too many excesses 
too many disabled 

by circumstance 

and by choice 
Because my tongue lashes out 

and | forget to turn the other cheek 
even on days 

when I'd rather be 

speechless 

Because the end of apartheid is not 

the end of racism 

Because South Africa now 

deals with its truth 

reconciles its past 

heals its disabled 

10,000 Black South Africans 
warehoused in disused mining compounds 
treated for "intellectual inferiority” 
Because the slow rumbling of my stomach 
questions the recipe we devise 

to remove unappetizing flavors 

from our society 

we chew only on the soft and pretty 
our systems 

delicate that way 

Because the mental disorders 
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of Black South Africans 

diagnosed by white doctors 

sanctioned psychiatric genocide 
Because removal of the unfit 

becomes urgent for 

someone's idea of racial purity 

Because in America 

Because in India 

Because in the rest of our self-righteous civilized world 
to empower some is to incarcerate most 
lock up and remove 


my abnormal 
desperate 


reaction 
echoes screams heard before 


Rajasvini Bhansali 
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® LANGUAGE LESSON 


Pain. n [fr L poena, fr GK poine, payment, penalty; akin to GK tineien, to pay, 
tinesthai, to punish, tine, price, value, honor] 1. Punishment. 2. makes no difference 
because this is not physical pain paid asin, “I paid my dues last time. What the 
fuck is going on here.” | 


Pain as in the penalty | must pay for having needed anything at all. 


Penalty being a noun meaning 1. The suffering in person, rights or property that is 
annexed by law or judicial decision to the commission of a crime or public offense. 
Right under penalty: penance 1. An act of self-abasement, mortification, or devotion 
performed to show sorrow or repentance for sin. 

| confess. I needed that hole in my center to be filled. Mistook need for love. Cut 
myself deeper, thinking thinking what? Need: a lack of something requisite, 
desirable or useful. 


Desire has nothing to do with this. My mother cut everything I'd ever written into tiny — 
pieces and placed my body of work in a box.for me to throw away, bury, dispose of. 


Mother (4) n [akin to MD modder, mud, lees, dregs, MLG muddle, mud] a slimy 
membrane composed of yeast and bacterial cells that develops on the surface of 
alcoholic liquids undergoing acetous fermentation and is added to wine or cider to 
produce vinegar. 


Mother (1a) a female parent (ib) a woman in authority. 


She said my memory was flawed. But it says right here that memory is: 1. The power 
or process of reproducing or recalling what has been learned and retained esp. 
through associative mechanisms. 


I learned: 1. To be quiet : 
2. To hold on tightly to every single tiny detail. 


Sharon Godbey 
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UNTITLED #1 


I left You to make a mosaic, thinking | 
could impress jewels, imbed a river, 
frame a landscape or horizon, or future 
without you. 


The stones and tiles I use, though, 

they really say nothing, they really refuse 
the images and meanings I'd predestined 
or determined. 


And looking at painted concrete cells 

or at glittering pavement, painful blacktop 
I read just what | would have said if you'd 
let me spit. 


Yes, that’s what happened, is that you led 
me to your bed and sat me down and set 
in my lap the Silver Surfer comic wrap, 
folded about nonsense. 


And the paper covered, too, pale, light, 

square initials on pages of Whitman. Sacrilege! 

And so | spat again those that could have shimmered, 
glistened, sparkled or something. 


Your "Happy Birthday” then the letters or 
guides or symbols representation or 
repetition, unreciprocated emotion, 

and numbness, never felt. 
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You put your accent (your bluegrass 
accent) on elements, on wrong syllables 
for that eclipse where you cover 

and smother me— 


The pull me close during Phish, 

Phish encore, | jerk you off and you sing, 
repeating again rather than bravely, 
eagerly spouting 


Spurting with soul, with Barry White's 

voice you just recite—"Driving in November 
when I realized I love you.” Even if I'd stayed, 
I'd not quote the same. 


No, I've been constructed to leave that out, 
I've been stocked to live without. I'll still build 
pavement, but won't repent or cause 

again those same mistakes. 


And I'll throw your knees onto 
my original thought, now concretized 


and sparkling, working path thought, 
built, paved without you. 


Chelsea Jordan-Makely 
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that sOUNd 


a whacked out 
SOUNd 

rapes my ears as 
i wander this 
wasteland 


half wild 

half tame 

iT 

re sounds 

in my mind long 


after iTs 

echo 

vacates 

the emptiness 
that surrounds me 


iT 

penetrates 

my dreams 

in the angry night 
and flips them 


like pancakes 
into 

dolby digital 
Surround sound 
nightmares 
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till i see iTs color 
bRIGHt rEd 
pulsating 


in blackness and whiteness 
on a mind wide silver screen 


when the 

bright red 

sun 

wakes me i re hear 
iT 


and i jam 

my ears with fingertips 
but 

iT 

persists 


so i jerk back my head 
my bloodshot eyes 
begging some body 

or some god to kill 

iT 


to kill 

iT 

for haunting me 

like a postmodern 
gHOSt of christmas past 
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at high noon when the 
bright red 

sun sears my skull top 
iT 

stops 


and then i hear 

silence 

but silence 

is simply the soundless dread of 
sOUNd 


and so 

i can't ever rest 
not even then 
because of 

iT 


that sOUNd 

that sOUNd 

that sOUNd 

that sOUNd of mY vOICe 
crying out in the wilderness 


Jeremy Halinen 
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€ after my toes 


wash my bodyisaid we lay on my bed with your tongue 

your whole body he asked he rolled over to look at me 

my whole body i said each curved centimeter of my skin start with my toes 
start with your toes he asked he got on all fours and crouched over me 

my toes i said after my toes wash what you like 

his tongue asked my toes which part it should wash next 


Jeremy Halinen 
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® DISH FACE 


Listen...! 
What kind of preserves are these 
They're getting 

a little old. 


My sister once 
had a tea party 
for her giant doll. 


I was invited 

but wasn't dressed properly 
when | arrived 
Consequently 


I was turned away 
at the door. 


Jepprey D. Alheim 
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PHYSICALITY 


Bones are— 
trig, 

algebra, 
geometry. 
Meat is 
concepts. 
Blood 

kinetic energy. 
Breathing 
theories. 
Gravity bound. 


Existing always, 
yet 

birthed by 
Newton. 

Raised by 
Einstein. 
Abused by all. 
Known by some 
as 

Buddha. 


Andrea Eaton 
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WHAT THE TRUMPETS FOUND 


The trumpets sing of blue orchestra sound 
Cause | got the blues today 

The orchestra is playing for royalty 

And I hope my blues 

Aint never 

Gonna go away 


The dukes and queens go to business meetings 
In the rich part of town 

I hope 

They never 

Never 

Find what I’ve found 


Peter Renzi 
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€ A Textual Marriage: 
(THE SALTIER & A PENTHOUSE FORUM LETTER) 


In order to respect the privacy of other suite mates 
I flipped her over and she bent her knees 


I pushed my throbbing tool into her pussy 
Available in the main lounges 
As she leaned back into my hips 


The educational mission 

To penetrate her deeper, harder, and faster 

Violated the College's conditions for continual membership 
In those cases 


She begged me not to stop 
The ultimate authority 


Peter Renzi 
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& Textual Marriage: 
PARADISE PARK by Allegra Goodman 
and GENESIS 3:1-3 (Living) 


All the light was pouring in on me 

So the serpent came to the woman 

And | started to open my eyes 

“Really?” he asked. 

I didn’t know 

“None of the fruit in the garden?" 

Where in the world I was 

"God says you mustn't eat any of it?” 

And I reached out 

"Of course we may eat it,” 

But no one was there 

The woman told him. 

The room was empty 

"It's only the fruit from the tree in the center" 
And I didn't even know where the room was— 
“of the garden that we are not to eat.” 

It was all just floating in empty space 

"God says we mustn't eat it or even touch it” 
And | couldn't say what planet or star 

"Or we will die.” 

I'd land on. 


Faye Warren 
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® NOT SLEEPING 


When he met her she was singing. 

“A wonderful thing is the end of a string,” 
She sang to her own composition. 

And smiling she gave him her housekey, 
And smilingly sung the last bar. 


He told her "I never can sleep." 


When he could not sleep, 
she gathered small stars 
to give him in handfuls. 


When he could not sleep, 
she made tea and told stories, 
and built him dream castles from matchbooks and cards. 


When he could not sleep, 
they'd plant flowers by moonlight, 
And catch at stray comets with butterfly nets. 


When he could not sleep, 
she invented warm rain; 
rain soft enough to spin naked circles in. 


When he could not sleep, 


she would photograph hours, 
failing to capture their slow sliding shape. 
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When he could not sleep, 
he held her as she dreamed, 
failing to copy the flow of her breath. 


When he left her she was sleeping. 

He washed his hands of the warmth of tea, 
And emptied his pockets of stars. 

He left them crumpled on the table 


And slid her key under the door. 


And she never sang him to sleep. 


Molly Liedel 
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OPHELIA 
Still water after flood. 


Water, bled from the blue sky. 
Watery eyes intent on the sky 
like a child's head bent 

to the shore seeking shells 
still intact, 

slick with sun. 

The magnet chill of her face, 
starry cold of her skin 

and her gaze, 

steady beneath the water 


steady beneath the waves. 


Molly Liedel 
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& FOR FLANNERY O'CONNOR 


Mandarin of Milledgeville 

Inscrutable among good country people 
Breeding peacocks and violence and lupus 

In a not so clean or well-lighted place, 

We are still stumbling along on your wooden leg 
Yet no longer looking to profit from the Bible, 
Our blood has grown too wise for that. 


You bore away many violent ones, 

Tar upon the waters 

Swimming, struggling, surfacing, 
Darkening my honeymoon with your death 
Grace beyond the grace of Lourdes, 

Rising, converginge— 

The life you saved was mine. 


Peggy Anderson 
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& an item from manila 
"imelda marcos, 69, said her husband 
was not a thief and amassed his fortune 


through gold trading.” 


yeah, gold teeth. 


Gerald Locklin 
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& who's who 


in the one-volume 

encyclopedia of the twentieth century, 
pablo picasso is “widely regarded as the 
greatest visual artist of the century.” 
but, on the next page, the entry for 
mary pickford is three times as long. 


Gerald Locklin 
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& jackson pollock: mural, 1943 


i don’t like this one. 

in general, i love his stuff, 

but there's something just too embryonic 
about this one, a roiling, boiling, 
hyperkinetic mess, all squiggly and 
oozing and eternally restless like 

some crowded circle of hell, even 

more troubling than the others. 


maybe it’s the limbo where the 
aborted foetuses go, 
or we their aborters. 


well, i guess that stanza won't win 
me any kudos from the women's movement. 


maybe it's a hell of circumambient 
wallpaper, a sartrean cubicle where 
those who have lived in bad faith, 
self-deception, learn that hell is not 
other people, it's themselves. 


or maybe it just reminds me 

of feverish afternoons of childhood illnesses, 
mumps, measles, chicken pox, whooping cough, 
cared for by a superannuated aunt 

and waiting sadly for the time to pass 

before my mother would come home from work 
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bearing a chocolate milkshake 
from the corner soda fountain. 


or maybe it takes me back phylogenically 
to having been a fish, or a tadpole. 


probably i just don’t like the mix of colors, 
the thicker-than-later application 
of line and swirl. 


at any rate, please don't buy it for me: 
i'd have to pretend i liked it. 


(maybe that’s what it's about—insincerity— 
like having to pretend we do not become human, 
though that's nothing to be proud of, 


at the moment of conception... 


how can human plus human equal 
anything but human?). 


Gerald Locklin 
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&€ THE DREAMTIME (The "Djanggawul” 
story of the Wulamba Tribe of Australia, 
retold and adapted) 


In the beginning of the Dreamtime, the sky was empty, and Walu the Sun 
Woman slept in a cave beneath the dark earth. Then Walu arose from her sleep 
and spread her arms across the land introducing light to the world. She walked 
across the earth spreading light and stirring the hard ground to life. Trees sprout- 
ed and grew tall as she passed. Spirit beings appeared who also created trees and 
who began shaping the earth into hills and rivers and creating animals that multi- 
plied in the warm sun. 

Eventually, Walu grew tired and began to look for a place to rest. She chose a 
large island as her place to sleep, and darkness came again to the earth. From 
then on, Walu awakened each day and journeyed across the sky so there would 
be light. 

Many spirit beings joined Walu on her island. Among them were a brother and 
two sisters, who came from across the sea on a bark canoe. Dingu was the broth- 
er, and his sisters were Biljee, the eldest, and Miralei, who was still a girl. 

These three brought their canoe ashore and camped on the beach. Dingu hunt- 
ed in the hills and forests for wallaby and opossum, which he shared with the 
camps of other spirit beings on the island. Biljee carried a net bag that contained 
carved wooden figures of the parrot, the monitor lizard, the porpoise, and the 
ant. These figures were sacred totems that had great power. Only Biljee and her 
sister Miralei knew the songs and dances that could call up the power of these 
totems. The three shared everything between them except for these songs and 
the powerful totems, which were things that the sisters would not share with 
their brother. 

By and by, Dingu became attracted to Walu the Sun Woman, and soon she 
became his wife. Dingu loved Walu very much, but he would sometimes get lonely 
because she left every day to make her way across the sky. So one day, while 
Walu was away on her daily journey, Dingu and his sister Biljee went into the 
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illustration by Rama Hughes 


hills to hunt wallaby. After a long hot 
day of hunting, and a swim in the cool 
waters of the ocean, they lay together, 
something that they both knew would 
make Walu unhappy. And indeed it did. 
For three months, Walu watched her 
husband and his sister. And when she 
noticed Biljee’s stomach beginning to 
swell, Walu felt sorrow. For their 
unfaithful acts, Walu told Dingu and 
Biljee that they must leave the island. 
Dingu told Walu that he had decided 
to go with his sister to the huge land to 
the west. Walu replied, "That'll be good, 
for the land is empty. You should take 
digging sticks and sleeping mats, and 
Biljee should take her totems so that 
her children can call on the spirits for 
help.” When Miralei found out that her 
brother and sister were leaving, she of 
course wanted to go too. But Biljee 
feared that the new land might be very 
dangerous and wanted her sister to stay 
behind with her friend Barnumbir, the 
morning star. Miralei was determined to 
go, so one night she lay down with her 
brother and she too became pregnant. 
Walu knew of this and sent all three 
of them away. But before they left, Walu 
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told them, "I'll watch over you by day so your journey to the new land will 
be safe." 

So the brother and two sisters set off across the sea in their canoe, with two 
paddling and one resting in the middle. For many days they paddled on the 
ocean. Walu showed the way during the day and Barnumbir showed the way dur- 
ing the dark early morning hours. 

Finally, they reached the shore and saw hills of sand reaching far inland. As 
they made their way across the sand, Dingu saw a monitor lizard leaving tracks as 
it ran along. Dingu became fascinated by the pattern left in the sand and said, 
“This will be a sacred design that our children shall see and remember us by." 

The brother and sisters walked for a long time and became tired and thirsty 
from the endless heat. Miralei said, “I'm very thirsty, but there's no water any- 
where.” 

Biljee replied, “We'll make a water hole here with cool water to drink and a 
tree to give us shade.” She then thrust a stick into the ground, and a large shady 
tree sprang up. Miralei took another stick and pushed it deep into the hot sand. 
She moved it back and forth to make a hole, and as she slowly drew it out cool 
clear water formed a pool. Grass then grew around the water hole, and parakeets 
flew in and perched in the branches of the tree. i 

Biljee said, "We'll make this land good for our children.” They then refreshed 
themselves from the pool and slept beneath the leaves of the shady tree. 

When they awoke the next morning, they continued walking across the new 
land, each one carrying pointed sticks. Wherever they stopped to rest, they 
would use these sticks to make a water hole and to make trees around it, just like 
they had done on the first day. As they walked, they made many other things, 
including different kinds of plants and trees. They gave names to these thines, as 
well as to the hills, rivers, and bays that they passed. | | 

Eventually, both sisters became heavy with their children, and walking became 
more and more difficult. They stopped by a lake surrounded by thick grass with 
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little blue-gray birds flying overhead and landing on the water. Biljee had to lay 
down but could find no shelter from the hot sun. Miralei pushed one of her sticks 
into the ground, and it quickly grew into a tree to shade her sister. Dingu and 
Miralei spread a mat on the ground and helped their sister lie down upon it. 
Biljee then announced, “The child is coming.” 

Out from between her legs came a boy baby. Dingu placed the boy in the rough 
grass and said, "When boys grow up, they'll have a lot of hair and whiskers, and 
their skin will be tough like this rough grass.” 

Then out came a baby girl, and Dingu placed her on some soft grass and cov- 
ered her with a woven mat. He said, “Girls will have little hair, and their skin will 
be soft and smooth because they will be protected under a sacred mat.” 

Several more children also came out of Biljee's womb, each greeted in the same 
way as the first boy and girl. 

The three continued to explore the new land, creating water holes and trees 
wherever they went. Both sisters had many children that grew to be men and 
women, who then had children of their own and formed many families. But soon 
they began to fight among themselves over their hunting grounds. 

When Dingu noticed this, he told his sisters, “This is not good. We must help 
our children live peacefully together.” 

So the three went among the people and told some families, “Here you will 
hunt,” and told others, “There you will hunt.” And in this way each family was 
given its own hunting place. They also showed the people how to paint sacred 
designs, and they taught the people the laws and rules they should follow in 
order to live in peace. 

But the sisters taught only the women about the sacred totems and about how 
to sing the sacred songs. Biljee told the women, “You'll sing the words I've taught 
you. In this way, the spirits will cause the kangaroo and the fish to multiply, so 
you'll not go hungry. I'm teaching you songs and dances so you'll remember me 
and so you'll teach them to your daughters. But you should never give these 
things to the men." 
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However, Dingu very much wanted to have the totems and to learn the songs. 
In fact, many times he had asked his sisters to give them to him, for he knew they 
contained great power, and he wanted it all for himself. He said to himself, “This 
power belongs to the men, and we will have it.” | 

The three continued their travels as they had before, creating and naming as 
they went. All the while the sisters kept the totems to themselves, inside Biljee’s 
net bag. 

Then one day, Dingu was out hunting, and the sisters were gathering food. As 
Biljee and Miralei went deep into a forest looking for nuts and berries, three men 
had been hiding nearby and were secretly following the sisters. The night before, 
these men had seen from their hiding place the net bag that contained the power- 
ful totems. And one of the men had said to the others, “These are sacred things. If 
we can get the totems, then men will have power over women.” 

In the forest, Miralei spotted a bee hive high in a tree and said to her sister, 
“Let’s make a bark bag and climb up to the nest.” Biljee looked around and saw 
nothing to alarm her, so she took her net bag from around her neck and hung it 
on the branch of a tree. When the sisters returned from their climb with the 
honey-filled bark bag, the totems were gone. 

They searched frantically all around, but the net bag was nowhere to be found. 
Then on the ground, Biljee noticed a place where the grass had been pushed 
down. And she noticed an overturned pebble with the bottom still moist. And 
when she saw footprints in the damp mud, she knew what had happened and 
said, "Three men have been here, and they've stolen our totems. We must chase 
them and get our totems back.” 

The sisters followed the tracks as quickly as they could go, in the hope that 
they could reach the men before they opened the totem bag. But through the 
trees they heard the clack, clack beating of sticks and the voices of men singing. 
Biljee grabbed her sister's arm, beat herself on the chest, and cried out loud, "My 
sister, the men have stolen our power.” Miralei moaned in sadness. 
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The sisters crept closer and hid in the trees. Through the leaves they saw their 
brother Dingu, who had returned from his hunt, sitting with the three men singing 
the sacred power songs. With grief, Biljee whispered to her sister, "Let it be. There is 
nothing we can do now. The men will never return our power." 

But then she added, "We've not lost everything, my sister. We still know the songs 
and will never forget them. Let the men keep the totems and do the rituals. For we 
know it is from our wombs alone that children come. So from now on, women will 
comfort others and will willingly gather food. But we know that we have the greatest 
power—the power to give birth—and this we will never share." | 


Don Meagher 
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® FOR MY FATHER 


I] enter my father's room. 

He looks away from the mirror 
where he combs his hair, and 
looks through me. His shoulders 
stiffen and his fingers stop. 


| don't have any words 
while | hold the door knob, 
just a fear of stones 

that fall like rain, and 
water spilling out of my 
dreams and filling my 

little room. 


Michael Gregg Michaud 
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® A DATE WITH DAD 


I stared at my food, 
the hamburger gone cold, 
and the rivulets of water 
trickling down the side 
of the scalloped milkshake glass. 
My father absently drummed 
his fingers on the formica table. 
"I'm ‘enery the Eighth, I am, 
‘enery the Eighth, I am, I am...” 
After asking me about school 
and what movies I had seen, 
and when | had last spoken with his sister, 
my Aunt Mady, 
he didn't know what to do 
but make goofy faces, self-deprecating jokes, 
and laugh loudly at himself. 
"I got married to the widow next door, 
she’s been married seven times before...’ 
I tried to turn up the volume 
of the table-top jukebox 
but the knob didn't seem to work. 
“Who's this, the Beatles,” he asked. 
“Herman's Hermits,” I said. 
"These names...Beatles...Herman’s Hermits..., 


, 


want some dessert...anything you want..." 
“and every one was an ‘enery, 
couldn't pack a Willie or a Sam...” 
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Get the check, my mother had ordered, 
Get the godamn check from him. 
My weekly lunch with my father 
at Foster's Grille had one purpose only. 
“Anything else, pal?” he asked. 
“No,” I said, without looking away 
from the jukebox. 
"I'm her eighth old man, I’m ‘enery, 
‘enery the Eighth, I am." 
"Tell your mother I'll mail the check 
at the end of the week,” he said 
as an after-thought when we finished, 
and he slipped me a dollar bill. 
But I was transported when we stepped 
onto the sidewalk in the glaring daylight. 
I could hear the contempt in my mother’s voice 
and see the evil in her eyes 
when she would take the dollar bill from me. 
T knew it, she would spit with clenched fists, 
the sonofabitch, 
while I stared at my feet. 
"Second verse, same as the first, 
I'm ‘enery the Eighth, I am...” 


Michael Gregg Michaud 
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& my father is a lesbian 


my father is a lesbian 

sits up all night 

w/copies of vogue 

big fits of sweat 

growing like cauliflower 

from the corners of his mouth 
refuses any sort of dealings w/men 
which includes speaking to me he 
comes to visit & consumes two weeks 
balefully telling andrea 

how he misses my mother 

so much all the time & really wants 
to marry again 


as a toddler 

his mother 

dressed him in dresses 

& called him jackie instead of john 

& grandpa was a raving drunk 

who beat people & couldn't hold a steady job & 
lives forever on the wall of my fathers brain 
like his license to be an asshole 


my father left home at 17 

for the very same reasons that i left 

& he joined a seminary in missouri 
wishing im sure 

it was a convent instead 

& stayed 6 years then ran away 

a month before the church 

was ordaining him a brother 

he married my mother 

at 36 & cranked out 7 miserable children 
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when father was 5 

grandma took him to a doctor 

he was scaring her playing 

w/his his penis so much 

the doctor warned her to be stern 
& then examined my fathers eyes 
sed already his vision 

was beginning to fail 

& lifes hard enuf 

w/out going blind 


this morning at breakfast 

my father told my children 

hes not going to church at st lucys because 
its a family church 

& he doesnt have a family now 

since my mother died 

& molly whos 5 sed grandpa you know 

it takes a very long time to die 

see you just keep on living & living & living 
as long as anyone remembers you 


but my father never heard that 

he was too busy reading the paper 
in his usual manner obituaries first 
then wedding announcements 

& last but not least 

the underwear ads 


patrick mckinnon 
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® THANKS 


Thanksgiving always seems to come at the most inconvenient time. Usually I'm 
traveling on business up until the day of Thanksgiving, so I'm too tired even to 
think about giving thanks for anything but sleep. This year was going to be differ- 
ent, though. | was able to schedule myself right out of some unimportant business 
travel, so! thought | had assured myself a very thankful Thanksgiving. As it turns 
Out, that Wednesday night before the big day, | had a pretty big rift with a really 
good friend. And I was mad. Mad that it happened. Mad, too, that she had made 
me so mad. 

I traveled home by car very early Thursday morning, thinking the four hours 
would help me work through my bad feelings. Not so. As I pulled into my moth- 
er's driveway, | wasn't feeling thankful for anything, and the last thing | wanted 
to do was try to be happy around my family. 

| managed to make it through the first few hours without making eye contact 
with my mother—in an effort not to reveal that something was wrong. By noon, | 
found myself sitting in the living room of my sister’s house with my mom, my sis- 
ter, and my nephew. My sister’s husband and his mother were in the kitchen 
cooking the turkey to the desired doneness: the texture of my childhood baseball 
glove. It had become a tradition with them. 

My nephew was playing on the floor with some trucks, completely uninterested 
in anything his uncle had to say. Having been a school teacher at some point way 
back when, I usually started out our conversations with some school-related talk. 
I was hoping to wander onto something interesting enough to merit a response 
from him. | 

Eventually, my nephew revealed that he was learning addition in math, so | 
asked him what 3 plus 6 equals. "We learned that like last month!” he said. To be 
sure that I understood his message, he gave me that "you're ridiculous” look he 
learned well from his mother. What | think he wanted to say was, "I'm in the 
advanced class, so don't even start with your silly little quizzes.” 
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I dropped the quizzes. | moved on to a topic about which | had some prior 
knowledge. My sister had told me that he had been in trouble last week. 

“Trey pushed me to the ground on purpose,” he said. His response followed my 
question, "Why did you get in trouble?” Likely a budding defense attorney, my 
nephew saw a direct correlation between his getting in trouble and Trey’s actions 
towards him. However, I knew that there must have been some retaliation on the 
nephew's part for him to get in trouble. That's the line of questioning | turned to. 

“Why did Trey push you?" | asked. 

"| don't know,” my nephew answered, then turning to give me a look that said 
he sincerely did not know. 

“How did that make you feel?” | asked next. I learned that from my therapist. 

My nephew quickly responded with, "How would it make you feel?” | im- 
mediately recognized that | would be trapped if ] attempted to answer the 
question directly. I decided to strike the question from the record and take a 
different route. 

“What did you do after Trey pushed you down?” | began anew. 

And with resoluteness in his voice, he responded, “I picked up a dirt ball and 
threw it at him.” As his words were registering with me, my nephew added, 
“Hard.” He looked up at me again with a terse smile and a little laugh he learned 
from his grandmother. 

I had no response, so I went back to what my therapist says when I say things 
that stop her cold: "How did that make you feel?” | said. 

My nephew again answered confidently and comprehensively, “It made me feel 
very good. | don't talk to him anymore. He's not my friend.” 

My sister and my mother, who I'm sure had had similar conversations with him 
about the incident, raised their eyebrows and eagerly awaited my next move. But 
I didn't say or do anything. And the rest of Thanksgiving afternoon went on with- 
out incident. Unless, of course, one considers too-salty gravy and a half-baked 
pumpkin pie as incidents. 
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_ Later that day, back at my mother's, I was still mulling over my conversation 
with my nephew. | suppose I was struck by his kind of first-grade wisdom—that 
when people push you down, you get up and push them back even harder. | tried 
to put it out of my mind as the day wore on. 

That night, not really wanting to, and not expecting anything but forced con- 
versation, I called my friend. Fortunately, my call wasn’t met with resistance. | 
laughed for the first time since Wednesday as I heard about war stories in her 
kitchen. She blackened her black walnut and pecan pie, and her mother-in-law 
took great joy in pointing that out to everyone who asked where the pecan pie 
was. At that point, | shared my conversation with my nephew, which also got a 
few laughs. 

As the conversation was coming to an end, my friend said, "I’m sorry for push- 
ing you down.” Immediately recognizing the reference, I quickly answered, "And 
I'm sorry for throwing the dirt ball.” I smiled tersely and gave a little laugh as | 
hung up the phone. And that was the end of it. 

Except that I found myself feeling more thankful—even if the emotion was, as 
are many things human, more than a little bit blackened. 


Charles Fuhrken 
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& A VISIT TO THE HEARTLAND FACILITY 


"Nothing is more lasting than misery.” 
—Rilke, Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge 


My mother checked in 

two months ago. 

It's a fine facility 

for nursing. That's why 

it's called Heart- 

land (where you pay 

as you go, by 

the month, only 

twenty-five grand 

per year). 

Her room 

could easily pass 

for a nestled Marriott 

nook. Has cozy, fortified 
furniture—an ample 
Mahogany set w/bureau, 

bed, a table, two matching 
lamps & chairs, & a mighty, 
polished armoire. Her cable TV is primed 
for the Sydney 

Olympics. Also, as mentioned 
in Heartland’s glossy 
brochure, she will receive 3 
meals a day, plus a morning 
& afternoon 

snack. Finally, the carpeted floors 
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are clean. Very 
clean. Now 


if she could simply 

distinguish morning & night, ghosts 
from the greedy, sticks from true 
stones, & sleep when 

saints are supposed 

to, she'd profit from truckloads 
of extravagant cheap 

care, wouldn't suffer 

the plagues her Good Book 
failed to list 

or number. "Do you hear 


the barking 

dogs?” she'll 

ask. Or witness 

the devil's 

lightning. Or will we please 
wallow with her in the "Mess" 
of conspiracy 

the staff is allegedly 

up to. Feeding her 

10 times a day, 

dispensing the tell- 

tale pills—wrong 

time & 

place for a faulty 
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medicine bundle. 
What does one do 

to convince her Christ 
is still 

in control? One strides 


from the room after each 
demented hour 

of talk, ignoring 

the stares of residents 
who haven't been 
claimed or cared 

for 


& the specter 

of misery, unsleeping, 
restless, who faithfully 
labors beside you 
down endless 
antiseptic 

halls 


Kemp Gregory 
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FIRST KADDISH 


These stones stacked like calling cards announce 
mourners from yesterday, last week, a lifetime 
ago, sit atop neighboring headstones, petroglyphs 
deciphered from right to left. Yours will not be set 
for another year: now just a piece of wood 

with your name claiming your new address. 

A yaw of orange sand and clay, a hole, a box 

with a six point star attached like a door-knocker, 
and men with spades hovering discretely nearby 
impatient to finish the job. Once, when I was a boy 


you made me go with you to your father's grave. 

| stood away cold and heartless as adolescence 

and listened in half-earshot embarrassment 

as you placed rocks on his headstone, cried, mouthed 

some half-learned Hebrew and told him how you were trying 
to be a good girl. Through the cemetery fence I watched 

a woman sweep her steps then sit to read the paper 

and I wished she would reach right through 

the iron, pull me once and for all back 

to normal. This morning I turn away, look through 


a different fence with different eyes and watch 

some Indian boys kick a makeshift ball, an old man 
curb his dog as the jets low overhead reverse 

their turbos and aim for a landing. They drown 

out Kaddish davened by a rabbi neither you or | 

have ever met before today. High in the surrounding’ 
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trees, a feral wind works through the pile of dirt 
grinding against our clothes and teeth while a congregation 
of funerary birds complain to anyone interested 
about the periodic disturbances from the living. 


Richard Luptig 
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8 KINDLY LIES 


All day, I've played 

with my cousin's 

six year old son, 

Michelle on the phone 

to her husband, 

three thousand miles 
separating them, the chances 
of their connecting 

more distant 

than a clean phone line 

to a mountain in Patagonia. 


I'd never met the kid, 
but when | walked 

into my aunt's house, 
Andrew threw his arms 
around my middle 
buried his head 

in my doughy stomach, 
a pillow for a small boy 
who can’t understand 
why his parents can't stand 
to be in the same state. 


My cousin kissed me, 


grateful I'd arrived 
to entertain her son 
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just as her husband called: 
Michelle crying, shouting, 
Andy, his retriever, and | 
escaping to the park. 


"Can't you be my daddy?" 

he asked, tossing a ball 

back to me; | mumbled 

that his father loved him 

so much he cried every night 
they were apart. 


Robert Cooperman 
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6 PAPER CUT 


My mother calls. She wants me to visit 
tonight, but I can't. | have a 12-page 
paper due in the morning. 

We hang up. I march to my room, 


run my finger along the hallway wall 
because the light is turned off, 

and begin a poem to absorb the guilt. 
The first draft is a paper airplane 


with a bad wing. The second draft: 
burns with a Zippo. The third draft 
cuts my index finger and | bleed 

a dot of blood on the spacebar. 


Tonight I will sleep with my shoes on 
so perhaps in a dream | can run to my mother, 


over concrete or dirt, and let her know that 
I remember her in the small space between words. 


sam Pierstorpp 
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GENERAL JONES 


The cage was empty. The rabbit gone. She was frantic. She looked behind the 
woodpile, in the old doghouse, the bushes, all the places he liked to hide when he 
got out to exercise after she made sure the gates to the brick courtyard were 
locked, the dogs inside, that he was safe. 


She had written a detailed list of instructions about his care before leaving for 
camp. She didn’t want to go to camp, but the decision was made by her parents, 
and she went. 


In all of her letters she asked about Thumper. In their notes, they answered he 
was fine. “General Jones, my father calls him,” she told the other campers. They 
giggled. "He has silly names for everything. Sometimes, he calls himself McDuff.” 


‘The rabbit!” She burst into the kitchen and yelled at her mother, who was fixing 
a drink. "Where's the rabbit?” She knew it must be some kind of joke. 


“Your father gave him to Mr. Berger. The man who came to cut the grass.” She 
watched her mother add more scotch to her glass. "You were gone a long time. He 
began to be a nuisance. Mr. Berger wanted him. Your father...” 


She ran from the room, up the stairs, slammed her bedroom door, locked it, and 
began to shake. She loved her father, but she loved General Jones even more. 
Right now, she hated everyone. 


Her mother knocked on the door. "Don't be rude when he gets home. He's 


working on a big criminal case. Probably the most important of his career. He'll 
be exhausted. Anyway, he missed you.” 
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She didn't answer. 


Her father’s voice in the hall..."Here’s McDuff. Where's my girl?” She felt herself 
lurch down the stairs, into his hug, into the roughness of his coat. 


"I'm sorry about the rabbit,” he said. Just like that. "There'll be others. And you've 
got the dogs to take care of, and school..." His voice went on. She stopped 


listening. 


She watched him put his briefcase on the chair. Watched her mother hand him 
a drink. 


"! finally got all the information I need for the closing argument tomorrow,” he 
announced. "I know I'll cream them." Far from being exhausted, he was elated. 


Throughout dinner, he talked about the trial. Nothing else. She toyed with her 
food, then excused herself to go unpack. They barely noticed. 


Stopping in the hall, she looked at the briefcase. Leather, soft, his pride and joy. 
His life. All the papers he would need in court the next day. 


She ran her fingers across the top of the case, pausing at his initials, tracing the 
outline of the letters. | 


The house was still as she tiptoed down the stairs. Almost midnight, she had — 
waited hours for them to go to bed. 
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She knew what to do. Not all the papers. Only every other one. That left a good 
bunch. The briefcase still looked thick. He would be in a hurry in the morning. 


Back in her room, she found the scissors in the drawer of her desk. For a few 
moments she hesitated, staring at the pages. 


“Just words. Like my list about Thumper. And my letters.” She grabbed the papers 
and began cutting. "Words...turds. words...turds..." she said over and over as the 
pieces got smaller and smaller. She stuffed the remains of her father’s work into 


the furthest back corner of the closet, underneath the costume chest. 


She was shaking inside again, but it was different. Not just anger. Exhilaration, 
too. And fear. She was scared. She knew her father’s temper. 


Under the comforter, her face in the pillow, she let herself cry. “Goodnight 
General Jones,” she whispered. “I'll get you back. Don't worry.” 


She imagined her father in court, reaching into the briefcase, proudly pulling 
out the papers. How confused he would be. How foolish. She imagined him 


losing the trial. 


“Sorry, McDuff,” she said, softly. "There'll be others.” 


Susanne R. Bowers 
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Canoeing with Alligators 


They won’ bother you. 

Jes’ paddle down center o’ the stream. 

They won’ jump into your boat. 

They only bother you if you had, say, 

a dog with you or somethin’. 

Sure they'd like to eat the dog. 

People who wen’ out in canoe right before you 
took a dog. 

No I didn’ tell them that. 

They didn’ ask. 

Brain of alligator is size of green pea. 

Or peanut. Not de shell — de nut. 

They private parts are inside they body. 

Can't tell outside, girl or boy. 

Even if ya turned one over, couldn't tell. 

They born with a egg tooth. 

They hatch theyself. 

Born knowin’ how to hunt. 

Have to — mother doesn't provide for them. 
Sure she sit on the eggs, protect ‘em in the nest, 
but thass it. Once they born she has nothin’ more 
to do wit’ it. Years later, if baby swim back 

in mother's pass. she might eat ‘im. 

Eat her own young. 

But you got nuthin’ to worry about. 

She don’ know you. Jes’ don’ go lookin’ white 
like a marshmallow. They see white real good. 
Don’ put your hands over the edge 

and don’ feed ‘em, definitely definitely 

don’ feed ‘em. Like those dad-gum swamp tours 
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where they feedin’ ‘em al kinda chicken meat an’ stuff, 

don’ do it. Like those other kids right over on the bank there, 
needa go talk to them. They should know bettah. 

They live heah. 

Alligator got no taste buds at all. Ain't choosy. 

Only one time lately alligator jump into 

somebody's canoe. When two canoes pass an’ he got caught 
in the middle. Jes’ tryin’ to escape. _ 

But that won't happen to you. 


Naomi Shihab Nye 
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® VIVA MADRID: MY SPANISH DREAMBOY 


As our cab pulled to a screeching stop along Madrid's La Grand Via, I smoothed 
my hair and smiled, looking at my cousins in expectation. Having just concluded two 
weeks of intensive course study in San Sebastian, Spain, we were prepared to spend 
the last two days of our European getaway sunbathing and eating delectable Spanish 
pastries. | imagined myself lying on a lawn chair, sipping an ice-cold pina colada and 
being waited upon by gorgeous Spanish men, who would occasionally lean down to 
whisper sweet, melodious phrases in my ear. 

"ALISON!" My cousin, Katie, two years younger than I, interrupted my reverie. 
Annoyed, | glared at her and concocted a nasty retort. Before | opened my mouth, I 
realized that I had been clutching my suitcase, bursting with souvenirs from San 
Sebastian, against my face. My cheeks reddened as | also realized that | had one 
hand cupped over my ear, as though I had been listening to someone speak to me. | 
was also blocking my cousin's exit by remaining seated on the worn-out, tan interior 
of the cab. I quickly resumed a normal sitting position and managed to stutter, 

"Uh...sorry. Hold on.” With that, I grabbed the silver handle of the door and nearly 
jumped out of the car. 

“You're weird, Alison,” my cousin Christina, a year younger than Katie, said as she 
emerged from the cab after me. The three of us stood on the sidewalk and were mes- 
merized by the city that loomed before our eyes. Car horns honked, lights flashed 
above our heads, and beautifully dressed people scurried along the sidewalks. | 
turned my gaze towards the building that stood like a glimmering castle before me. 
Hotel Emperador, one of Spain's most famous hotels, would be our home for the next 
two days. Following my Aunt Rita, I pulled my 50-pound suitcase, big enough to con- 
tain a child, across the street and through the revolving doors of the hotel. 

Once inside, | couldn't believe the luxury that surrounded me. The spotless marble 
floor shined so brightly that it cast a glare into my eyes. To my right, the sitting room 
was filled with plush green chairs decorated with velvety cushions. A table heaped 
with chocolate pastries stood in the middle of the sitting room. Just as the revolving 
door was about to hurl me to the other side of the lobby, Katie roughly pushed me, 
and | clumsily stumbled a few paces forward. | whirled around, ready to give her a 
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dirty look, when my eyes fell on the most breathtaking sight that I had encountered 
during my entire Spanish vacation. My stomach plummeted to my feet. My mouth 
became dry, as though | had stuck an entire bag of cotton balls down my throat. 
Across the lobby, wearing a green starched suit and shiny black shoes, stood a gor- 
geous guy. He looked to be about eighteen. His black hair was combed back, reveal- 
ing his piercing dark eyes. | didn't realize that I had been staring until he glanced 
over at me and smiled, somewhat slyly. I felt my face grow red. I was suddenly com- 
pelled to hide behind the white column in front of me. Could I, perhaps, sink through 
the floor? Despite my embarrassment, | was overwhelmingly curious. Warily, | 
glanced up again. He was still staring! The same cute, inviting smile played upon his 
lips. Fortunately, Aunt Rita stood across the lobby with an impatient look on her 
face. She motioned for me to hurry up by waving two brightly colored plastic room 
keys in my direction. In my daze, I had failed to notice that my Aunt had already got- 
ten the tickets to our rooms. | attempted to pivot around, but my feet stubbornly 
restrained any movement. | tightened the grip on the handle of my bag and managed 
to take a step forward. My legs felt no stronger than two stalks of rotted celery, but | 
plastered a smile on my face and began to trudge heavily across the lobby. I knew 
that I was about to pass the bellboy. I forced myself to appear confident and unfazed 
by his presence. Do not look. Come on, Alison. I tried to will myself into keeping my 
glance on the elevator in front of me. However, | felt my head turning slowly to the 
left. My wide, scared rabbit eyes became fixed on the bellboy. He was still smiling, 
arms placed behind his back in a soldierly manner. | couldn't help but admire his 
dark face and mysterious smile. As I was about to turn around, he winked before 
looking in the other direction. Feeling as though I had just been handed a key 

to the city, | lugged my bag into the elevator and watched.the doors close before 

my eyes. 

The bellboy and I walked side by side down the beach, alone. Jagged moon- 
beams cast shadows before us, lighting our way along the sand. Suddenly, we 
stopped walking. Wearing his uniform and his black shoes, he pulled me 
towards him. “I love you,” he whispered, his breath warm against my wind- 
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burned face. I caressed his soft cheek. He pulled me towards him and our lips 
met in a long, beautiful kiss. He then smiled the same mocking smile as the day 
before and whispered, “Vou have to get up.” | giggled. 
"What? No, I want to stay here, with you.” More insistently, he began to shake me. 
“Get up! Get up! Hurry! You have to get up!” he screamed— 


I snapped quickly back into reality as a pillow crashed into my head. Christina and 
Katie stood on either side of my queen-sized, four-poster bed. Between breathless gig- 
gles, they were beating me fiercely with a crocheted pillow. After being clobbered for 
the billionth time, I leapt out of bed and glared at them. 

"I was dreaming!” | shouted curtly. "You didn't have to beat me!” I said while picking 
up my hairbrush and combing my tangled hair. My cousins simply laughed at me and 
crossed their arms across their chests, in defense. Katie guffawed so loudly that tears 
ran down her cheeks. My pride injured, | made an effort to stand a little taller. "I don't 
really see what's so funny,” I muttered, staring her directly in the eye. Regaining her 
composure, she managed to gasp, through bouts of laughter, 

"You kept kissing your pillow!” Delighted with her accusation, she doubled over 
again, clutching her stomach. She began to howl with unbridled delight. "You were pet- 
ting it, and stroking it, and—boy, did you look stupid!” Again, she burst into laughter as 
I stood in my Eeyore pajamas, hair messy and mouth turned down in a pout, complete- 
ly stripped of my dignity. Christina began laughing, and she and Katie began to re- 
enact my foolish, one-woman melodrama. 

"I'm glad to be so entertaining,” | said, trotting belligerently into the bathroom to 
wash up. Staring into the mirror, | could hear Katie and Christina still laughing over my 
apparent idiocy. I pursed my lips and raised my eyebrows. Then and there, I made a 
silent vow to myself. | would talk to the bellboy today, and neither my cousins or my 
inhibitions would stand in the way. 


After an elaborate breakfast, I notified Aunt Rita that I would spend the morning 
reading in the lobby. She raised her right eyebrow at me as if to question my real 
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intentions. Katie and Christina regarded my decision with disbelief, as well. They 
couldn't imagine why | wouldn't want to spend the morning baking my skin to a crisp 
brown on the hotel roof. | had a mission, though. | had a feeling, a sense that my 
dream about the bellboy was a sign. As the elevator descended to the first floor, | 
assessed my options. Maybe he and | would marry and own a villa in San Sebastian, 
where we would enjoy long walks near the sea and would dine in expensive Spanish 
beachfront restaurants. Who knew? Maybe we'd have two kids and live happily ever 
after in a luxurious Spanish apartment. The elevator bell chimed, and the heavy 
metal doors slid open. Across the lobby, in front of the check-in desk, standing with 
his hands behind his back, stood the bellboy. My heart began to palpitate as I looked 
down at my worn Nike's and my faded jeans. He spoke with a customer, a short fat 
lady with an ostentatious blue hat perched upon her head. | couldn't hear what he 
said, but I found myself captivated by his lips. | almost fainted when a beautiful, 
wide smile appeared on his face. | nonchalantly strode out of the elevator and 
walked onto the floor. My eyes spotted the check-in counter, covered with colorful 
brochures. | calmly walked to the desk and picked up a pamphlet. The clerk, a tall 
man with a beaky nose and a protruding Adam's Apple, leaned over the counter and 
addressed me. . 

“Senorita?” he inquired. Startled, | dropped the brochure and stared at him, 
searching for a response. He asked me something in Spanish. Hoping that the bellboy 
wouldn't look my way as | fumbled for composure, | interrupted the clerk by giving 
him a quick smile and turning away. My cheeks burned with humility. Had he seen 
me, staring vacantly into the clerk's face, looking no smarter than a cow? Hopefully 
not. I had only one more day in which to coerce him to fall madly in love with me. | 
pretended to read the bulletin board to my left, which described the hotel-sponsored 
activities for the day. Only half-concentrating on the words before me, I read the 
listed events. The hair salon would be open from eleven until one. The exercise room 
would be open until five that evening... my mind began to wander, and | decided to 
sneak a peek at the bellboy. My heart jumped into my throat as | saw him pointing in 
my direction while speaking with another staff member. I felt as though heartburn 
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were tearing up my throat as | looked directly into his eyes. He saw that I was starine 
at him and stopped pointing. To my excitement, he smiled and waved. | was immedi- 
ately encouraged. Yes, he was in love with me! We were going to get married! I cast 
my eyes downward in an attempt to look sultry. I decided to go back up to my room 
and try on some outfits. Tomorrow was my last day, and if | was going to impress 
him, | had to pick out a dazzling outfit. Filled with fresh confidence, | turned on my 
heel and walked to the open door of the elevator. 


This was it. | glanced around my elegant hotel room, furnished with high wine- 
back chairs and queen-sized beds. Tomorrow I'll be in the United States, I thought. 
Away from Spain, and most horribly, away from the bellboy. I dragged my suitcase 
through the open door of my room and met my cousins and my aunt in the hall. 
Immediately invigorated by my plan to snag the bellboy, I envisioned how the morn- 
ing would unfold. Once the four of us were downstairs, in the lobby, | would walk up 
to him and say, “Hi, I'm Alison.” After his embrace, I would explain that | had been . 
watching him for days and that I wanted him to call me in America. It was too per- 
fect. As we lugged our suitcases into the large fourth-floor elevator, I became fright- 
ened. Could I really pull it off? What if he had a girlfriend and had simply been 
winking and smiling at me in order to lead me on? | dismissed these thoughts and 
tossed my hair over my shoulder as the elevator doors opened into the lobby. The 
ground floor was filled with people, all checking out at the end of the weekend. | . 
couldn't see more than five feet in front of me. I followed my aunt and lugged my 
Suitcase to the check-out counter. As we stood in line, waiting for service, | looked 
over my shoulder in search of the bellboy. After craning my neck and pushing Katie 
to the side, I spotted him. Again, he was speaking to a customer, this time to a tall 
gentleman with a voice loud enough to break the sound barrier. The bellboy's eyes 
began to wander before resting on me. As if planned by the gods, the customer bade 
him goodbye, and the bellboy began to walk in my direction. My heart pounded until 
I thought | might suffer from cardiac arrest. That would be really attractive, | 
thought, watching as he pushed his way through the crowd. After what seemed like 
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half an hour, he stood in front of me, smiling. He looked more gorgeous than ever. 
Up close, his dark eyes and hair were strikingly black. Teeth chattering, | began 
to speak. 

"I'm Alison,” I managed to utter, completely captivated by his grin. "I have been 
watching you for days, and...” As I trailed off into an explanation, his smile quickly 
eroded into a frown. At the end of my speech, his perfectly formed eyebrows were 
furrowed in nervousness, and the corners of his mouth were turned down. His eyes 
were no longer penetrating, and seemed to be covered by an opaque mist. "W-what's 
the matter?” I questioned helplessly. Shaking his head and taking one step back, he 
shrugged his shoulders. Bowing respectfully, he spoke in an apologetic tone, 

"Senorita, no hablo Inglés.” Completely stunned, | watched his muscled form 
recede into the crowd and disappear. 

Next thing I knew, my cousins, my aunt and I were walking out to the waiting cab. 
Dejected and unhappy, | trudged across the lobby and pulled my suitcase through 
the revolving door. The cab driver, wearing a dirty yellow hat and smoking a ciga- 
rette, stood next to the cab, waiting. After he helped us place our luggage into the 
trunk, we piled into the tiny cab. As I slammed the door and rested my elbow against 
it, the driver twisted around in his seat and stared at me. In a thick Spanish accent, 
he asked me, 

“Deed you have a goode time?” Although his smile was wide and welcoming, his 
teeth were rotted and yellow. Depressed and suddenly nauseated, | managed a 
weak smile. 

"Si,” I uttered before resting my head against the door, in defeat. With that, 
the cab screeched away from the hotel and from my too-good-to-be-true 
Spanish dreamboy. 


Alison Gregory 
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NICE AUSTRIAN BOYS 


We took turns staying awake. 
Mine was inside the train station. 
Foreign trains are so confusing, 
We must have switched 5 times that night, 
My boogers froze. 
5 layers on top 
3 on the bottom 
looked as though | could roll away. 


It was cold and | was tired, hungry, 
So cold, tired, hungry. 
I couldn't eat, sleep, or move. 


We slept in the bum's corner of the station, 
Right next to the bakery I watched open. 
I could smell the donuts, but couldn't afford one. 
They are so much better in America. 

2 Mexicans 

3 Teenagers 

1 of them had hair that matched her pants. 


It was late, my stomach was growling, 
So much that it made me sick. 
I couldn't eat. 


We thought the situation couldn't get worse. 
We thought too soon, 
Much too soon. 
4 Austrian boys entered the room 
DRUNK. 
1 couldn't stand up. 
2 of them spoke of sex and penises, 
And the 4th had what looked like puke on his chin. 
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It was gross, so gross we couldn't look. 
We had to ignore them by cuddling up like new-born kittens. 
The puke face picked up the last bit of food we had, 
1 container of Pringles 
1/2 bag of Haribo Peaches 
Not the CVS brand they were Haribo. 


1 asked, “Do 15 year olds like penises?” 
Another 1 said, “We are nice Austrian boys, you should sleep with us.” 
“We live nearby.” Another 1 said while laughing. 


"You're nice girls, we will keep you warm.” 

All bundled up together, trying our hardest to ignore them, 
We kept saying "GO AWAY!" 

Then, 1 of the Nice Austrian boys kicked my friend. 


She stood up as if she had taken off 
She said, “Listen, I am 21 years old. 
I have lived longer than you, | know what a nice boy is. 
Nice Austrian boys don't have to say they are nice, 
And wouldn't speak to nice girls like tramps, 

Or about penises, 

And blow jobs. 

A nice boy would leave us alone, 

we are tired, 

Cold, 

And Hungry. 

GO AWAY! 

Hitler was a nice Austrian boy!” 


Courtney A. Couch 
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6 IN THE QUITO AIRPORT 


The man selling sunglasses slides past 
the paper girl in the Quito Airport. 

| watch as ten hours pass, five minutes 
at a time. A woman in a flowered skirt 
waits, neither an arrival or departure. 
A small boy ticks away seconds 

with a plastic toy as planes touch 

and go. My traveling status suspended, 
I become the man in the corner, 
guarding suitcases with a pen, 
defending the minutes I now record. 


Adam kK. Watson 
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6 ISLAND MOTHS—HOTEL IN CAPRI, ITALY 


Opened windows—let the ocean in, 
also moths. 
Each moth in its place in the 
stale room, 
With white tile floors to meet 
white walls which the 
white bed with white sheets leans against. 
On the white night stand, 
there is a white phone 
with a black cord. 


It's as out of place here 
as the moths who think 
they have a place on the 
walls that do not camouflage. 


I could be a moth. 

A moth that flew by the ocean... 
forgetting it was there, 
until the white got too blinding— 


and the ocean's salty sky 
sent word. 


Theresa Scoles 
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6 CARRIE 


Carrie accumulates rumors 
like the other old folks 

in town collect postcards 
from neighbors on vacation. 


Gossip has become for her 
a contact sport requiring 
a lifetime of training 

to withstand the pressure 


of command performance. 
In February, it takes all 
that strength to stack 
each tidbit like cordwood 


to be carried inside, 
fanned, burned, endured 
against recurring hours 
that stretch into weeks 


until finally in April, 

she hobbles outside, 
leaning on her innuendoes 
like a cane, coming face 


to face with neighbors 
who have used her 

as kindling for their 
own winter fires. 


Richard Luptig 
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&® CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL, 1998 
When | said hello, 
she said the hallway floors 
were covered with broken egg shells. 
She was nearly 80, hair fluffed like a dandelion. 
A blue seat belt pressed against her stomach 


as she squirmed in her wheelchair. 


I looked down the corridor, 
across the same white tile desert. 


It didn't look jagged to me, 
just cold and long. 


She said she couldn't get postage stamps, 
and a nice glass of water was unheard of in this place. 


Her purple arms wilted into her lap. 


I watched the floors begin to crack. 


sam Pierstorpp 
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® PRESENCE 


I am the girl with 

averted eyes, drying my hands 
under the automatic movie theater 
hand dryer as you 

tango in. I am the 

housewife, 

Noble pursuits. Kids to 

soccer, goldfish, sack lunches, 
PTA on Tuesdays but not 

the president. | say yes to 

Be Supportive. 

| am the janitor at your 
carnival, the coroner. 

I come in black to sweep when 
the fun has been brought home 
for sleep at night. 

| am the black-backed 

animal, a brush of my paw 
against your 

merry-go-round existence, 

I am the prescription, prescribed for you 
your allotted wisp of night, 

the faceless, the faceless. 


Heather Maki 
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6 EIGHT APARTMENTS 


the pigeons use to flock 
around the roof, 

a few built their nests 
under the crook 

and then the fire took over 

and wiped out the entire thing: 

eight apartments above 

a noisy dance bar 

all gone to cinders, 

and most of the pigeons 

disappeared 

but a few came back 

looking for their nests 

and the homeless tenants disappeared 
but a few came back to look at what 
was left 

and | stood there one day 

looking at what would have been 

my apartment 

if | hadn't moved out two days earlier 
because I couldn't come into the rent anymore 
and a few days later | drank 

a cold beer over at 

a woman's place where | was keeping 
my duffle bag of clothing 

and a small cardboard box of books 
and scrounging for a few meals 
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as they went through the wreckage and debris 
I couldn't help but feel 

lucky 

for being broke; 

I felt luckier than the pigeons 
and the homeless tenants 
and the landlady and 

the bar owner; 

I didn't have much to lose, 
but my luck, this time, 

let me hold onto 

all of it. 


Mark Senkus 
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"Eighty six it” Tailgunner Joe shouted to the waitress 

as bursts of flame and puffs of smoke erupted around him. 
Sometimes being a broiler cook gave him little flashes 

of being back in combat. 

Like countless other World War II vets 

Tailgunner Joe's first step back into the peacetime economy 
was a job; any job, 

and that frequently meant the restaurant industry. 

With spatula and tongs Joe worked the broiler, 

sweat rolling down his face in the hot and sweaty kitchen 
and with all these military vets 

in the restaurant business 

it was only natural for military speak 

to creep into the kitchen lingo. 

For instance the phrase "86", 

meaning to be out of a menu item 

came from bomber planes 

and the tailgunner who every time he finished a machine gun slip 
would call out to a crew member 

to bring him another 86 bullets. 

Tailgunner Joe was a tall man, towering high above the grill, 
chuckling to himself 

at how much line cooking resembled battle, 

in both activities he found himself looking down 

on a landscape of smoke, and fire, 

littered with burnt, charred meat. 


Gary Every 
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® RIENZI DUCKS 


The outdoor symphony conductor 

is a former World War II vet and 

Hungarian communist refugee. 

Outside a soccer stadium in the old country 

is a statue of an athlete wearing the conductors legs 

and the white tuxedoed conductor 

knows me from my barbarous youth 

as arampaging, rowdy, soccer soldier, warrior. 

| have brought my wife, daughter, mother in law, 

blanket, lawn chairs, and picnic basket 

to the symphony in the park. 

The Hungarian conductor introduces the famous clarinetist 
as the sun begins to set 

and a trio of ducks sail the sky, silhouetted against the horizon, 
tiny wings crossing the continent, traversing nations. 

The baton is raised and the music sings, 

an obscure opera overture 

by a young rambunctious Wagner 

which tells of a Renaissance Italian named Rienzi 

and his doomed dreams to resurrect the Roman Empire. 
The audience is filled with retirees, puppy dogs, 

war veterans and children. _ 

My daughter grows bored with the music 

and begins to tickle her mom. 

My wife wrestles back, beats her with a flower, 

smiling the prettiest smile | have ever seen. 

Grandma watches the dapper silver haired clarinetist wail, 
wide eyed and giggling like a schoolgirl. 

Near the end of the song, 

a military helicopter flies the distant sky 
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with flashing lights and spinning propellers, 

as the horns and brass cry 

and the house of Rienzi burns up in fire. 

The clarinetist sighs, a cascading cadenza, 

a delicate descending diminuendo dropping into silence, 
as I lean back on the grass, 

close my eyes, 

listen to the music, 

and dream of where the ducks have been. 


Gary Cvery 
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& LEARNING TO KILL (DULCE DRAFT REVISITED) 


"], too, saw God through mud” 
Wilfred Owen, “Apologia Pro Poemate Meo" 


Owen saw God through cracked mud. I'll see God, too, (maybe) 
feel his boot upon my face or glimpse His(absent) 

hand. I'll learn to kill (divine) 

to snap necks like twigs (scared) 

to shoot holes in heads (choke) 

to hack limbs to pieces (bomb) 

to rip hairs from heads (blood) 

to say (whisper) 

hymns for those who will die on (immaculate) 

altars of dirt.(End) 


I'll be a good soldier, (dead) 
God, Your great (infidel) 
son. Don't pass on me. 


I hum quietly to myself in this green chair, waiting. Night 
breeze, blow again that I may 

feel your soft, cool hand, this, 

the last time. 

But | am not ready, Jesus 


to be racked. 


Matthew Gregory 
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&€ living in the shadow of the next blue moon 
to doug, ritchie & jimbo— 


"if men were angels—no government would be necessary” 
james madison 


“because men are government—it is necessary to have our angels” 
normal | 


| 

it was in that summer of love in ‘67 he was 
pulled off haight st with a pocket full of 

blue cheer he was bringing to the party— 

the deal was—jail or service to good ol’ 
uncle sammy—1 yr later he was on a pbr 
river boat on the mekong blowing cong mun- 
ition caches—he & his seal buddies dug 

the colors of the underwater lizards & the 
nearness to the death breath they courted on 
a daily basis—the acid he dropped in their 
coffee did not hurt one bit— 


he returned in '70 with 3 medals & a blood- 
stream filled with slow cooking agent orange 
& with the bucks he had not squandered in the 
brothels & opium dens of saigon—he bought 

a ‘62 volks van—painted it silver— 

called it "the silver bullet” & set out from 
phillie for san fran— 

“the silver bullet” broke down in dearborn — 

mi & he spent the next 15 yrs working in a 
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jiffy quick lube & dreaming of making it to 
frisco where he remembered the chicks were 
gelato smooth & the dope would torch your 
ass hairs— 

but he could never get the right combination 
of parts for that damn ‘62 volks van & at 
night he would put holes in the walls of his 
room with his .38 silencer— 

one night he forgot the silencer & was pull- 
ed from his dream of yellow faces by a squad 
of men in blue & cotton white— 


—on the midway of the funhouse he prom- 
enades—talking quite openingly to 

anyone who will listen— 

& he talks about all the beautiful women 
of frisco | 
& he talks about all that mighty dope that 
will turn your socks around 

& he speaks reverently of the magnificent 
luminous river lizards of vietnam 

& 3 or 4 anyones shuffle behind him nodding | 
their heads— | 

he is thinking of becoming a catholic 

& he is thinking of becoming a buddhist 

& he is considering becoming a rosicrucian 
& the 3 or 4 shuffling anyones have come 
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to call him “father’— 


at night he stares up thru the screened 
windows & thinks of the little mountain 
girl who took his virginity back in the 
kitten dens of saigon 

& he tastes the blood in his sputum 

& he nods his head 

& he rubs his graying chin 

& he waits for the coming of the next 
blue moon 


normal 
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poem for bathinoth in his senile days 


the angel of human genitalia is bathinoth 
that ancient dude in yr neighborhood 
perennial overcoat holding him together 
by quivering yellow paws 

spit hangs off his jaw 

& you dont know his name 


he smokes heavily 

but no one ever sees it 

cuz when he lights up 

time stops for humans 

but not for angels like bathinoth 
who shuffles down your silent street 
hacking on a viceroy 

coughing up chunks of his lung 


the last puff propels him 

to the closest available body 

frozen in whatever it was doing 

like mowing the lawn & gawking 

at college girls across the street 

he opens the clothing exposing the genitals 
& crushes out the butt slops a big wet kiss 
on the progenative ashtray 

that heals the wound into quite an itch 
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he dresses you then like a favorite doll 
he trudges home 

he locks the door 

he goes to bed & the aeon blinks on again 
you let go of the mower 

cuz man you gotta scratch right away 

yr scratching like a dog 

& the college girls gawk at you now 
“what a pervert” they sneer "my god” 


patrick mekinnon 
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&® COWBOYS AT THE HILLTOP TAVERN 


You have known the one 

who in a dirty work shirt that says his name 
tapes don't try to find me 

to the refrigerator door, and is never 

heard from again, not even a phone Call 

or a post card. He changes 

into black scuffy boots, blue jeans, dark 
t-shirt and a motorcycle jacket, hides his face 
under a wide-brimmed black hat. He hails loneliness 
like a cab, becomes a guitar solo 

that never comes to an end. 

What balls, the men say 

at the plant. Braver than a suicide. 

His wife left waiting 

for a last kiss, the family album full 

of lost years. And the place 

he finally comes to rest 

is this barstool, where he is almost 

content, his mind blanker 

than the raining skies. But sometimes when he closes 
his eyes he hopes when he opens them 

there will be something to love and to 
celebrate. But when he opens them 

there is only smoke on the rise 

from a dozen ashtrays, and men nodding 

into their beer, and what he celebrates 

is nothing 

he does or has done will be explained. 


Don Winter 
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® BATTING ROCKS 


If you were laid off in Hamtramck, Michigan, 
and had done time 

for beating your son, and for fighting 
at the Tin Top Lounge, you might, 

as he did, nail halves 

of a junked bat together, and walk back 
of the mill to the dump’s edge. 

You might throw rocks into the air 

and swing for all your worth, 

make the hurt 

wood cry out. You name the willow 
erowing up from the thrown 

tires Willy the Kidd, pounding his glove 
under pop flies. You line one off 

the crowd's roar—six homers in a row. 
But the feeling stirs anyway, 

like dust kicked up. Nothing to do 

with the willow, the feeling rises with your breath, 
a smell almost remembered— 

the must of an attic, or a room 

closed off. Whatever 

it is you've lost is hidden there. 

Your hand and eye are brother 

to the willow, but your body is 

this whole field: the dust settling 
ignorant over brambles and trash, over 
your shoes, over the wild 

and precise branches of the willow. 

It is the thrown tires, the dented 
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rusting bedposts, sprung mattress, the washed 
colors of grass whispering in their sleep. 
Yours to call home. Yours to keep. 


Don Winter 
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® EUGENE FISHING 


He unfolds his chair, opens a beer 

and casts, his line unreeling past 

the bent rails, bedsprings and thrown tires 
that drown these shallows. 


By noon, nothing 

on his stringer. 

The shiners he’s brought 
bob like empty beer cans. 


Five hours more, still 
nothing. Evening begins to darken 
in the huge oak, 
in the scrub pines feathered 
with crows. Fish pop 
_ like corks around his bobber. 


Drunk and getting cold, he wants to pull 
the water over his head, 

to feel the lake moving 

in his belly. He wants to wait 

beneath the choking 

air, know everything that falls 

becomes his food at last. 


Don Winter 
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§ EUGENE WALKS OFF THE JOB 


On the lot, 

he unweaves the hose, 

spreads the soap. He scrubs until 

a parking spot lightens to a dull gray. 


Hosing down the foam, 

he thinks of the cuts 

in pay, in hours, of all the times 

he's wanted to leave, 

and weighs these against 

his brother laid off in Wyandotte, 

his uncle in Coker, factories everywhere 
Slamming shut like empty cash drawers. 


He puts down the hose, 

walks past the parking spots 

with names of people he’s never met. 
The guards have seen it 

before. He smiles and nods. 

Farther than last time, Eugene walks 
past rows of clipped hedges, past 
sprinklers repeating a slow, broken sound. 
Yard after yard 

dogs bark behind fences. 

A well worn emptiness 

in his eyes, he won't admit 

his greatest fear: 

that he'll fling his life 

into the distant, gray highway, 

past the signals blinking “don't walk" 
the whistle turning him back. 


Don Winter 
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&€ EMPLOYEE OF THE MONTH 


My place of employment has an employee of the month program. It is something 
the Human Resources Department considers a motivational tool to keep us inspired 
and keep our noses against the grindstone. | don't know about you but | already feel 
like | have a sharp enough nose. 

There is no cash reward for being chosen employee of the month. You do get to 
park in the special employee of the month parking spot which is adorned with little 
stars and hearts on the concrete block and the stenciled letters which announce 
employee of the month. Your name gets mentioned in the company newsletter and 
your picture goes up on the wall. Mostly the employee of the months gets teased a lot 
by all the people who were not selected for the honor. Luckily it is one of those 
awards which is quickly forgotten until the first of the next month when somebody 
else becomes the object of all that teasing. 

There has never ever been a memorable employee of the month except for one and 
that one would be Walt. Sometimes, transients come and knock on the back door and 
ask if there is any work to be done so that they might earn some money to eat that 
day. If our boss has taken her Valium or Prozac that day, or whatever it is that she 
eats to reduce her hypertension rages she will ask them to wash windows or pick 
up trash in the parking lot (cleaning up the employee of the month parking spot first 
and foremost) for an easy ten or fifteen dollars. This was how Walt came into our 
lives, with a knock on the back door, a simple, unassuming entrance for a future 
corporate hero. 

Walt had been given the task of washing the windows but as fate would have it he 
had timed his entrance almost perfectly. he came just as the morning shift was leavine 
and a little before the evening shift had arrived. The boss had some personal business 
to attend to and had given Walt a bucket of soapy water and some rags, and a note 
instructing the cafeteria cashier to pay him twenty dollars for washing the windows. 

My evening shift buddy called out to me come quick to the boss's office. | did, | 
could tell something was underfoot. There was this old transient black man kicking 
back in the boss's chair, with his feet propped up on the desk. He was smoking a big 
fat smelly cigar. The stench of that cigar was nothing compared to the odor coming off 
of Walt himself. It was the first time | had ever seen body odor strong enough to have 
its own cloud. 
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"My name is Walt,” he said in a gravely voice which carried the aroma of alcohol so 
strongly that | would have been afraid to light a match near him while he was speaking. 
"I’m hungry,” he announced loudly. “Bring me a Reuben sandwich. I loves rueben 

sandwiches.” | 

Me and my buddy looked at each other and grinned. We went out to the cafeteria 
and brought him back a Reuben sandwich. Walt grinned from ear to ear. 

“Life is good,” Walt said, "You want a cigar?" 

I don't smoke but my buddy does. 

Walt opened the boss's desk drawer and offered us each a cigar. My buddy took 
mine and his, saving one for later. Walt closed the desk drawer and as he shifted to 
eat his sandwich | noticed he had a stapler in his front pants pocket. Seemed like a. 
dangerous place to keep a stapler to me, so | left him alone, figuring the crime had its 
own potential for karmic punishment. When Walt finished wolfing down the sand- 
wich and helped himself to a second cigar, my buddy and | figured it was probably 
time for us to get back to work. Walt took the note the boss had given him, crossed 
out twenty dollars and wrote in forty. The cashier was dumb enough to give it to him. 

Walt asked for a Reuben sandwich to go so my buddy gave it to him. 

Walt left and never washed a single window. 

On the 30th of the month, after the boss had left again on a personal errand, my 
buddy and I clipped the photo of some itinerant bluesman from a magazine 
(Leadbelly, Son House, Blind Lemon Thomas Jefferson Airplane, | believe it was) and 
hung a poster which made Walt the employee of the month. It was an act which was 
very popular with my coworkers but made the boss furious. 

This month, for some obscure reason, they made me employee of the month. I'm 
not sure why. As soon as they told me | went to the cafeteria and celebrated with a 
Reuben sandwich. I can stand the teasing of my coworkers but I leave the special 
parking spot empty. 

Just in case Walt wants to come back. 


Gary Cvery 
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BABEL 


At ground level, 

The toy emporium 

Has some talking dolls. 

On the mezzanine, 

Lawyers are speaking legalese. 
On the 6oth floor, 
Stockbrokers speak of bond-age. 
And in the penthouse, 

Some mysterious billionaire 

Is talking on a cell phone 

To economic angels. 

And is extremely pissed off 
That dark, silent clouds are 
Sullenly and stubbornly 


‘Obstructing his skylight. 


Edward Michael O'Durr Supranowicz 
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ALBERT 


Some people are just born awkward. You could say that Albert was what people 
would call awkward. He was about my height, my weight; he even had my same 
eyes. In fact, Albert resembled me remarkably. From afar, you'd think I was 
Albert. But I am not Albert. Albert was chicken-shit. Albert was afraid of life. 
Albert was afraid of girls. Albert was afraid to take a pee. | bet you when Albert 
was born, he came out elbows-first. | bet you the doctors didn't even catch him. 

Albert used to tell me he would be somebody someday. | used to tell him to 
shut up. One day Albert told me he had found a summer job. | said, 

“Great Albert, where?” 

“Whatacatch,” he said. I told him to shut up. 

A Whatacatch employee had great duties to perform. Albert was no exception. 
The only problem was, he was too damn chicken-shit. He was afraid, he said. 

“Afraid of what, Albert?” | said. 

“Afraid of the fries,” he said. , 

As you can see, Albert was weak. He was also afraid of the toilet bowl, which 
was never clean, the floor of Whatacatch, which was never shiny, the square 
ketchup packets, which always broke open in his hands, the huge glass windows 
that circled the outside of the store, which were never washed, and just about 
anything else you could think of. Maybe most amazing was his fear of people. 
Albert was, down to the last little hairs on his head, afraid of people. They terri- 
fied Albert; they made him shrink. A caustic word from a customer would make 
Albert mumble and fumble his words like change spilling all over the floor. He 
was that awkward. 

Albert started hating his job when he found out that everything he touched, he 
screwed up. Albert was not skilled. His hands were goofy and small. Albert pre- 
pared food the way a blind man plays darts: terribly. In his defense, though, he 
could wash dishes. Albert could wash a mean dish. In fact, that's all that he could 
do. When he'd bungle three or more consecutive orders, he'd get sent to the back 
to wash dishes. Sometimes he'd get sent to the back when the dishes were 
already clean. Albert would wash them anyway. He told me one day, “This job 
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isn't so bad. As long as I can eat the old scrambled eggs in the back." Albert used 
to do that. | 

One day Albert complained to me about Fat Alex. Fat Alex had been busting 
Albert's balls, he said. According to Albert, Fat Alex, who apparently had no last 
name, was the fattest person he had ever seen. He was all fat, according to 
Albert. The fat had clogged his brain, Albert said. According to Albert, Fat Alex 
was "soo pounds of the scariest Mexican he had ever seen.” His face was always 
stubbly and his teeth were rotted out; they dangled softly from his gums like yel- 
low and black, soot-ridden crescent moons. Albert could smell the plaque. Fat 
Alex told Albert he ate nails for breakfast and chewed on screwdrivers for fun. He 
also cussed at Albert in Spanish. 

"Tu mama es mi puta personal,” he would say. Albert asked me what that meant 
and I laughed and told him to shut up. Fat Alex said one time, 

"Go expedite, Alterd.” "Expedite" was Whatacatch’s all-encompassing phrase 
that meant to cook the fries. 

“What is expedite?” Albert said. 

“It means get on fries, juero. Hijo.” Albert got on fries. 

Albert complained to me that the job was getting to him. He said he'd go in the 
back and eat pickles because it helped him not be scared all the time. Albert said 
he'd stuff 50 or 60 sliced sandwich pickles into his mouth at a time and let the 
green juice drip down his chin. I told him to stop being a damn baby. | said, 

“Albert, why don't you be a man and spit in the food every so often.” Albert 
stared at me, wide-eyed. He said meekly, "I could never do that.” 

I didn't hear from Albert for a while and my summer progressed uneventfully. 
It was good not having Albert around, to be honest. I mean, | really didn’t miss 
him. I didn't need Albert for any special purpose, and | had plenty of better 
things to do than to hang around with damn Albert. | got bored one day, though, 
and decided to call him. Only out of sheer boredom, though. I asked Albert how 
his job was going. He said Fat Alex was hiding out. I asked him why Fat Alex was 
hiding out. He said because Fat Alex tore his balls on a fence. | asked him why Fat 
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Alex tore his balls on a fence. Because Fat Alex was drunk, he said. The story goes 
that Fat Alex went over to some girl's house for a party and got belligerent-drunk. 
Fat Alex tried to score with a bigger Mexican’s girl, and Fat Alex was chased out 
of the house with his pants down. In his drunkenness, he tried to hop a fence and 
didn’t make it. His manhood tore like cotton candy. What made it worse was that 
Fat Alex had a secret: he only had one ball. He was born with only one testicle, 
Albert found out from another employee, and he was edgy about it. When he fell 
on the fence, then, he lost his last ball and became neuter. Albert told me when — 
he heard this, it made him laugh. Albert said that Fat Alex had been laid out in 
bed for weeks and that he hadn't come in to work for weeks. For the rest of the 
summer, then, Albert was given Fat Alex’s hours. When Fat Alex finally came back 
to work, he called Albert a “pechuco” and told him his mother was his "puta per- 
sonal.” It was what Albert said next that surprised me. Albert told me his day had 
been going especially horribly, and that he had “about had it.” He said that he 
couldn't stand to have his balls busted anymore from a “ball-less bastard.” Albert 
told me he said this to Fat Alex. This was a lot coming from a pickle-eater. Albert 
said that Fat Alex stared at him with a look of utter astonishment. The fries sim- 
mered in their grease, and Albert simmered in his own private fear at that 
moment. Customers busily pushed their way to the counter as the sound of 
faucets spraying hot water rang loudly. Fat Alex murmured, 

"Hijo de puta,” almost to himself, after an endless pause. "No one has ever said 
that to me before,” he said. 

"That's because you've never been ball-less before,” Albert said. Another 
shocker from Albert. 

"I've had about enough of your mouth, buey.” 

"I've had about enough of your fat, Alex." This seemed to be the boiling point. 

"That's it! In the back!” Fat Alex said, motioning to the back of Whatacatch with 
his chicharron of a thumb. 

You won't believe what Albert did next. In all the years I've known Albert, out 
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of all the times I've seen him back out and shrivel down, this was the one time 
where he showed the world that he had something. Albert told me he undid his 
stained Whatacatch apron and let it drop to the floor, that he rolled up the 
sleeves on his Whatacatch brand shirt, and that he ripped off the Whatacatch 
insignia, letting it fall to the floor. He didn't care if it got dirty. Albert said that he 
marched to the back, into the storage room, with all the cardboard boxes, and 
that there, in the well air-conditioned heat of the day, at the peak of business 
hour at Whatacatch Incorporated, with the door wide open and customers look- 
ing on, he gave Fat Alex the beating of his life. That's right. He whooped him. All 
the other employees stopped and watched. Patties burned to death on the open 
erill; lettuce fell between the cracks in the counter; the straw holder was left, 
unfilled, as the milkshake machine rattled on, dribbling chocolate and white all 
over itself. But it didn't matter. 

Fat Alex stumbled out of the back, holding himself, mumbling gibberish, eyes 
darting left and right, his swollen hands trying to cover his bloody mouth. But he 
couldn't. More loose teeth for Fat Alex. 

I didn't believe Albert when he told me. It seemed unnatural, unreal. Unreal, 
that's the word, like a fight between Herve Villachaise and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. Impossible is a better word, actually. | look back on it, and it 
seems a dream, a dream... 

Basically, I've been lying to you this whole time. It's been a complicated lie, a 
fun lie, even, but it must end. I've deluded myself. I just can’t go on, line after 
impeccable line, about Albert. You don't even know who Albert is. | am Albert, 
and I am chicken-shit. The narrator. That's right. Some people were just born 
awkward. | believe, in fact, | know, I was one of these people. | bet you | came 
tumbling out of oblivion elbows-first. The doctor probably refused to catch me, 
even. I'll tell you one thing, though. 50 pickles in your mouth tastes damn good. 
And so do old scrambled eggs eaten in the back. As far as fighting goes, my best 
friend whooped me in the sixth grade. I've never punched out anyone. Whoever 
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Albert is, he’s tougher than I'll ever be. And this brings me back to my original 
point: | am chicken-shit. Matter of fact, I'm so chicken-shit, these words are hav- 
ing trouble finding the page. Now I've done it. Now I'm crying. My tears have 
obscured the ink, and I can write no more. It's time to put the pen down. And as 
far as this little lie has gone, | apologize. I tend to exaggerate. | 


Matthew Gregory 
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® MADE IN THE USA 


he toils on the 

assembly line 

works an 8—10 hour shift 

leaves a piece of him behind 

for every part he helps make 

at night, at home 

he hides his thoughts 

like smuggled contraband 

sewn inside the false compartment 
of a suitcase 


he wears jeans made in Honduras 
shoes made in Mexico 

a shirt from Korea 

a hat from Greece 

makes love to his wife 

brought over from Russia 

with ruble eyes 

and milky white thighs 

that mask the capitalistic 

lies 


A. D. Winans 
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«& GOOD ADVICE 


“Was it the doctors?” Darlene asked. 

Tina shook her head. "Nope, they warn't no help a-tall.” 

“What happened then?” 

“The Reverend.” 

Darlene question-twitched her eyebrows. | | 

"He done it for us,” Tina said. "The good Reverend Robert E. Tacoma. Oncet 
Jacob talked to him, then | got in the family way faster than a pig slippin’ out of 
a poke.” 

Darlene giggled. | 

“Those highfalutin doctors up in Raw-lee did us no good, no good a-tall. Just 
takin’ money from God-fearing people. | went up thair and they poked me and 
prodded me like | was some newborn calf, but they said nothing was wrong as far 
as they could see. And then Jacob went up thair and they poked and prodded him 
and even—” Tina stopped talking and looked across the kitchen table at her 
friend. Tina and Darlene both attended the same fundamentalist Christian church. 

“And even what?” Darlene asked. 

"Do you want more coffee?" 

Darlene shook her head no no no. “And even what? Tell me.” 

Tina leaned forward. “Even had him take his...his thang and put the...the white 
stuff in a little plastic cup.” 

“No-o-o, God save me Jesus.” Darlene’s blue eyes were wide open like the 
headlights on a tractor trailer rumbling down I-95. 

“"Mm-hmm,” Tina said. “But the doctors tole him it was okay." 

“How can they tell something like that?” 

“They stick it under some gadget or something! | don't know, but did any of 
that thair poking and prodding help to get me in a family way? Course not. Not 
till Jacob talked to Reverend Tacoma." 

“Amen to that,” Darlene said. 

“Puts more faith in Jesus for me, it does,” said Tina, “and in our little church, 
and in Reverend Tacoma.” 
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“But what did he do? What did he say?" 

"Do you promise not to tell? Not a living, breathing, God-fearing soul? Never 
ever ever?" 

"| promise.” 

"Because Jacob would just die,” Tina said, in a pocket-sized voice, "just roll over 
like a flea-bitten ol’ dawg and just die.” 

“| promise,” Darlene said, "on my Gram-Gram’s bible." 

Tina looked impressed. Darlene rarely invoked her beloved Gram-Gram and 
certainly never before her Gram-Gram’s bible. 

“Okay,” Tina said, “on your Gram-Gram’s bible.” 

"] promise not to tell a living, breathing, God-fearing soul on my Gram-Gram's 
holy bible,” Darlene said. “Okay?” 

Tina nodded and leaned closer to whisper, even though there wasn’t anyone 
else in the entire place. Darlene leaned toward Tina. 

"Jacob tole Reverend Tacoma that | was having trouble gettin’ in a family way,” 
Tina said, "and that good man called upon Jesus to help us.” 

“Amen to that.” 

"But after they talked some more,” Tina said, "he found out something else.” 

“What else?” Darlene asked. 

Tina whispered, "The Reverend said Jacob was puttin’ it in the wrong hole.” 


Ted Wojtasik 
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® FOURSOME 


Lb 

Arteries bound 
by sundresses 
and light. 


II. 
Want after refusal. 
Acceptance for this. 


IIT. 

Me, you, we 
intertwined 
doubled, twisted. 


IV. 
Bonds of life, 


broken by death? 
SO Says yOu. 


Andrea €aton 
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® A GIRL, THEY SAY, WITH A CONDITION 


On the fifth floor 

in their apartment 

with the window looking out 

into a narrow alley 

and the empty brick building across, 
Marta kept up dying plants 

and named them like children 


During longer days, 

she'd talk to them... 

tell them about the cherry tree in grandaddy’s back yard, 
or the grocery store that day, 

or Samantha. 


At nites, 

she'd hum them a tune. 

checking the soil, 

she'd tuck them in, 

and turn them toward the desk lamp. 


And other days 

Marta would take walks 

for hours or more, 

and upon return 

there would be a new plant 
and an excuse for a visit 

to see Samantha 

and to think up a new name. 


Liz Pisarezyk 
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to tread the ocean 


Together 

you turn your back to the rest of the world 
this first day—a promise 

no more dinners in front of the TV, 

or an afternoon of traffic and radio static, 
a long wait at the CVS checkout 

to pay for an apology Hallmark, 


today 

with your backs to the world 
and your faces to another end 
the rest of the world stares, 
envious and scared... 


no one's ever been taught how to walk into oceans, 
or tread water without ever getting wrinkles 


on this day, 

you reach out your hands 

meet them at the sky 

and that place where the waves touch 
counting your deaths. 


Liz Pisarczyk 
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& WOMAN AND CHILD BY HOUSATONIC RIVER 


Frantic woman by water's edge, 

straight black hair, wide eyes. 

I know too well the cold madness of your stare, 
and the bleakness of tomorrow. 

The devil made me do it 

you Say, as if justification 

for the pale gray child 

you pull from the river. 

I cannot stop shaking at your image. 

Your sudden realization that the Devil 

is a mask we hide behind, as is the God 

who carried you to the road with your child. 
Stepping into death. 


Matthew Phelps 
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® UPSTATE 


Brother, how | envy your cabin in the woods, 
where you run whenever allowed. 

Worn floorboards, a rough barrel stove 

The toilet freezes in winter nights. 

“Live from the mountain stage” 

blares the radio. 

I am half asleep on the couch in your yard 
Legs buried in mud. 

Sinking into peace 


Matthew Phelps 
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® IN LEAGUE WITH THE DEAD 


i pledged allegiance 

to God 

and all he stood for 

i offered the pope 

my first born 

a free tarot reading 

and 10% of future royalties 


God countered with 

a night on the town with 
mary 

a contract with 

double day 

and all the angel food cake 
i could eat 


A. D. Winans 
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& THE STORY OF THUNDERBOLT TURNIP 


"The Cyclops gave Zeus thunderbolts and he burnt the forest with lightning 
and the earth was ravaged...by war.” 
—M.V. Seton-Williams 


This is a story about turnip. 

That much you will get right 

away. One morning turnip awoke 

with a smile. As usual. Stretched 

& started to probe his 

breast and buttocks for turnip 

tumors. Found none. Then 

checked his turnip 

pulse & pressure. Both fine. 

Ate his turnip 

breakfast of tap water, dirt 

& sun. Wiping his turnip 

mouth with a rag of synthetic grass, 

he thought to himself, “I’ve never felt any 
juicier.” As a final safety precaution, turnip 
pinched his cheek—& was 


mortified. No 

blood! Not even a trace 

of red. So he pinched 

his ears & toes. The inside 

of his thigh. His 

tweeter. Nothing resembling 

the red stuff appeared. This was serious 
business. So turnip headed 

for work. Maybe his Turnip Boss 
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could help. Arriving at Turnip 
Central, he scooted as fast as turnip 
legs would to the Boss's 

bright patch of the Garden. 

To make a short story 

shorter (turnips 

are busy these days), let’s just say 
that events at least mimicking 


closure occurred: turnip 

immediately felt the glow 

only one planet or planet can dispense 
to another. The Boss 

unveiled three turnip 

tasks-brand new, created 

for him. Pressure was lightly 

applied. That pleased turnip 
immensely. Which doesn't explain 


why, at his dirt- 

desk, hours after, 

he felt a bit 

sad to notice 

the dark, confirming 
life-drops 

oozing from his turnip’s 
Cyclopean 

eye 


Kemp Gregory 
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® THE BAD HEART © 


As she drew her last breath, 

the word donor soothed her 

like a mantra, 

affirming she'd done the right thing, 
given something back. 


As it turned out, 

there was life after death, after all. 
It pleased her to look down, 

no longer needing her eyes to see. 
They were the boy’s now. 


She'd given him wondrous new chances, 
a world of blazing colors 

the boy had only dreamt before. 

His parents were grateful. 


She saw an old woman 

dying from a failing liver, 

the family gathered with blank hopeless faces 
until her liver stopped the process, 

turned death into life. 

The family was so thankful 

they made plans with hers. 


Finally, she watched the man 

who had been in heart failure, his time running out. 
He liked children, hanging out at playgrounds. 

He got a job at the elementary school. 
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That man, rehabilitated, 
had been released, moved to a new city. 


The woman without eyes watched the silent children, 
saw the man select his victim from the playground, 
her heart beating on like a bomb. 


Jane Butkin Roth 
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LANDLOCKED 


It is too far to walk the dock, 
sit with the children, watch 
their plunges into icy water, 
hear the shrieks and giggles. 

I decline the family sail, 

sit, eating egg whites and 
graham crackers in my mother's 
cabin where she can no longer 
come. She would call it a 
“crystal clear day”, or would 
have once, when she knew 
where she was. I creep through 
rooms trying not to look at 
photographs, trying not to 
remember, put off going to 

the wall where my sister's 
ashes are sealed, next to 

the chapel she loved. 

Has it been less than a year 
since we were here together? 
Where we argued, each circled 
and shrouded in our private 
pain? The boat leaves the 
mooring. The baby, named for 
my sister, laughs and gurgles. 

| turn away, retreat to my 
table and pen. This morning 

a friend took his life. His 

wife is dying of cancer. 

No one knew he was severely 
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depressed. It is too far 

to walk to the dock, through 
the rooms, in any direction. 
I stare at the lake. 


Susanne R. Bowers 
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® SKULL 


A tiny Spanish ballerina dances drunkenly 
upon the precipice of my balcony in Paris, 
pirouetting above the peasants. 

Bonita ballerina Nina Santa Caterrina 
spins and twirls 

like a magic Esmerelda 

while | laugh 

like a drunken Quasimodo, 

giggling with loving buffoonery. 

She only smiles 

and begins to climb the balcony railing, 
then the fire escape, 

ascending ever higher. 

So I follow like she is Fay Wray 

and | am King Kong. 

In the midnight sky 

we Climb among the dizzying precipices 
along the gothic architecture, 

scaring the pigeons and gargoyles. 

The autumn Parisian air 

thrill chills our flesh, 

sparking our bones 

and we agree to meet 

where only the elite can be seen 

at Jim Morrison's grave 

at a quarter till dream. 

But she never showed up, 

so it was lucky 

that I brought a shovel 

or | would have been all alone. 
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Turns out Mr. Morrison 

is now a bung stoppered keg 

so we had plenty of beer 

and the skull was still whole 

so | could hold it in my hand 

and talk to him 

like He was Yorrick or something. 

It turns out the skeleton of Jim Morrison 
is a read good dude. 

We got real drunk together 

and made lots of jokes about whether 
to pee or not to pee. 

Bachelor comrades, arm in bone, we sing 
"C'mon baby light my pyre”. 

Oooooh, Baby being in love with you 
makes me think of such crazy things. 


Gary €very 
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& ODE TO A DEAD DANCER 


May you find happiness in a winter leaf, crackled 
and brown, or in a slipping sunset’s transient rays, 
as I did; may I celebrate the earth in song with 
moving hips, ready legs through careful pirouette, 
as you did. 


They lowered you in the ground. Ribbons tied tightly 
and dancing shoes without ankles mean 
nothing to a girl returned to the earth. How light you were, 


at once graceful, carried along by the wind, 

hair tugging at your shoulder and dress aflutter, drifting 
towards home 

towards home, 

towards the earth, dancing. 


Matthew Gregory 
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SUICIDE 


out of the glass window 
out of a love poem 

out of a book review 

out of a lost recital 

out of a split person 

out of grief 

out of an unexpected stanza 
a tiny conflagration 

a yellow ending 

between an orange grove wall 
under a sunset sky 

on the clearest morning 
a passing acrobatic cloud 
one February night 

a painful bone 
murmured separation 
the last wrinkle 

the final affront 

a still birth 

a spoiled spleen 

a caStrati’s tease 
Laddie’s dead 

love letters 

forget me notes 

a muddy road 

spinning the bottle 

no memory sleep 

a doctor's face 

a flood in the basement 
a child not located 
thoughts too complex 
telephone numbers’ stare. 


B. Z. Niditch 
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gf A TAKE ON DEATH: RODYA'S SONG 


» 


What horrifying scream penetrates the dark 
like a screech owl searching for prey? 

The landlady’'s gasping for air 

He's battering her; 

Watching her plead with death 

Cracking her skull and 

Flinging tiny pieces of torn maggot flesh 

upon the stairs, 

a curdled, crimson pool forming beneath his feet. 
How peaceful and lovely a scene 

For, after all, 

The final night must come 

And God (the supreme being) chooses for some 
To end with a wail 


Alison Gregory 
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AMONG 


rusty bones in the backseat 

of aradio dream 

and here comes a bluejay 

with all of history in his wings 
monks representing the order of befuddled 
bake bread for 

lost autumns 

i wrap a quilt around my 
SOrrows 

in an ancient literary cemetery 
lies my friend the enigma 

the back roads and stone walls 
call me like wizards 

enticing jesters 

nothing lasts 

nobody is remembered... 

i am among 


Walt Phillips 
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watching a friend die 


It is no palace of wisdom 
you just puked in. 

The road of excess 

has led you elsewhere. 


This is not Xanadu, 

the romance of dissolution 
no substitute for talent. 
Mostly we are cold 


and mostly quiet. 

We march downtown, to the bars, 
vomit hardening on your lip 

with northern expertise. 


Don't write about it. 

Do me a favor and let it go, 
let it roam the slopes 

of Hellgate Canyon, 


let it bead like mercury 
and slide away, 


fat little stars silver 
in a wind they never catch. 


Todd Balazic 
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6 A MESSAGE FROM LUCKY LUCIFER 


You yearners for more 
than one life, 

how soon your forget 

the time-warp 

hells into which 

you've been 

thrown, each of which 
could easily count 

as a Separate agonized spin 
around the block 


of eternity. In my case, 
for instance, I'm amazed 
I was ever a pansy 
enforcer at the Pearly _ 

_ Gates. | couldn't turn Hitler 
away. Later, I ruled 
a band of Hispanic 
kid bikers prone 
To abuse the barrio 

~ boss when they fell 
& (repeatedly) offended their phantom 
body parts. I’m just describing 
two of the drive-by circles 
down from whatever else. 
happened to transform 
me into this 


sender of sad message 
bombs through the mail. 
With J.B. Rhine's 
assistance, | air-fax 
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crap like this directly 

to the brains of mystic word- 
mongers (the crew 

derided en masse at malls). 
Along with a contract 

you must seal 

with spit 

in order 


to return 

to me. If you must 

live 

on, might as well choose 
the lamentable 

best...6 what about me 
(you may 


ponder)? At some 

moot point, it’s rumored 

I became a fabulous 

old-wave arrested 

development pain- 

junkie Judas, 

a made guy 

with more words & stamp 

time than he'd ever dreamed 

of or wanted. One of those pleasured 


by God, 
a poet. 


Kemp Gregory 
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MY CONVERSATION WITH THE ANGEL OF DEATH 


The talk soon turned from lambs- 
blood and lintels. Rather embarrassing, 
awkward. But he works on strict 
commission, and had to press 

on in a personal way. “Where is 

your son?” he asked. | uttered 


too quickly, "Off 

to college.” "Not 

here, then?” he said. 
"That's right, 

I replied,” a bit 

short of breath. & then 
he told me something 


I'd known for 

years: "It's you 

I've been after 

anyway. I've stalked 

you since you 

were born.” At this point 

I either had to send out 
for kosher wine or manage 
my life 


like a pro. I reached 

for my rod 

& staff & whispered, “Let's 
step back 

into Scripture." 
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& we did. I'm here 

to tell you the move 

was surely 

successful. The angel 

went on to pre- 

Bethlehem star- 

dom & took the Exodus 
crowd by storm. The grief 
throughout Egypt was legion. 
That was great for Moses 


& me. The angel never 
missed his clever 
companion. —I’d taken 
refuge in a vineless 
valley (no more than 5 
hops to the Scriptural 
right). To stroll 
unscathed 

(for a while), 

as semi-protected from Aids 
& death as any Davidic 
shepherd could 

want 


Kemp Gregory 
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WHEN YOU ARE PREPARING FOR DEPARTURE 


SO many urgent issues 
will lose their staying 

power, like obstinate 

dew giving it 

up. Who cares 


if condoms leak? 

If commercials crackle & pop? 
If plaque crowns ruined teeth? 
If veins bulge with venom? 

If lungs encourage collapse? 

If bosses smirk in the moon- 
lit aisle? If grass ever 

gets mown? If termites resist 
“or rot? 


& really, | ask you, who cares 

if the cat comes 

back (in mythical style) 

for a saucer of clabbered 
cream? 


Kemp Gregory 
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6 THE URN WAS NOTHING 


"—Maybe someday someone will polish me with a quick move upon a high shelp. ° 


| flung open the closet and 

spilt my grandmother's ashes. All over the floor. 

(but it was nothing) The urn was nothing 

the floor. The floor, now that was something. Grey, from 
ash. 


The urn was nothing. Just tin. My impatient hands 
polished it, though. All over the floor. Next to the 


batteries | was looking for. 


| found them. 


Matthew Gregory 
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® THEY ALL LIVE TOGETHER IN MY HEAD 


They all live together in my head 

The dead 

They never get older 

They never change a bit 

They never lift a finger to help 
With the groceries 


They all live together in my head 
The dead 

Now they're all in one place 
Now they all know one another 
Now they all can speak to me 

At once 


. They all live together in my head 
The dead 
More and more month by month 
It's getting crowded 
They'll have to take shifts 


They all live together in my head 
' The dead 
They kick around my memories 
Like dry fallen leaves 
They stumble through my thoughts all day 
And many nights 
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They all live together in my head 
The dead 
Though I must say in their defense 
They do get on rather well 

Up there in my head 


€. Waverly Land 
4/18/01 
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® IN MY DREAMS 


| went skinnydipping without you 

you weren't willing to take off your clothes 
where | could see you 

and get ideas 


I've had ideas so long 
since before you arrived 
in my peripheral vision 
and I'll have ideas 

long after you're gone 


Yes 

| wanted to see you naked 
in the water 

to paint the picture of you 
in my head 


No 
You didn’t want that 
You didn't want to be in my dreams 


Too late 

I'll put you where | want you 
wet or dry 

Like it or not 

in my dreams 


E. Waverly Land 
Weymouth 
9/18/95 
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@ AND WHY THE HELL NOT 
(FOR RDT, Sr) 


And why the hell not 
go gently into that good night 


Question why it is supposed to be better 
to crash through the undererowth 
wake the mourning doves 


Will noise and gnashing 
groaning and cries 
chase ways fears and fainting 


Should loves last seen over a shoulder 
be happier for fearsome light and flight 


Tonight I am listening at the soft sounds of your going 
and thank you 

for it is gently done and slow 

And gives me hope of final rest 


E. Waverly Land 
9/1/00 
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® SMALL MEDITATION ON THE EXPANDING 


UNIVERSE 
(For B.A.M, 1915-2000) 


The experts say— 

| heard this on the car radio so it must be true— 
that the Universe is getting bigger. 

Wider and wider as we speak. 


And then she died. And | asked 
how can this be true 

that the universe is getting bigger 
as my world gets smaller. 


Then it came to me like a big moth in the night. 


The universe is indeed getting bigger 
-because it’s falling apart. 


€. Waverly Land 
8/10/00 
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6 THE END OF END THE BEGINNING OF 


BEGINNING 
(For MSLT, 2001-1945) 


Untock untick untock untick 


I fell awake because | can't believe you're gone and 
on my mind was a thought that had been stewing 
since | heard a scientist tell the listening audience 
about his theory 

He theorizes a big, big speculation 

that the expansion of the Universe 

so long so long in progress 

and only recently observed 


Untock untick untock untick 


That this expansion will stop eventually 

the Universe will begin to contract 

Inertia will meet entropy bounce maybe once 
and begin to reverse direction 

And Time will rewind 

Final ashes will become first ashes 

Final dust will become first dust 

and dirty slush will become falling snow 


Untock untick untock untick 
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We will be born at death 
expire at birth 

and every satisfaction 

will end in desire 

Every death will be undone 
and every poem 

unwritten 

one by one 


Untock untick untock untick 


This means | hope 

| hope this means 

I really will get 

- to see you again 

But even so no matter what 
it's going to be awhile 
before we ride our horses 
back up the mountain 


Untock untick untock untick un 


€. Waverly Land 
3/15/01 
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PROLOGUE—APRIL 19, 1943 


Clackety-clack; barack barack. A soft rocking motion. Newly forming throat 
whiskers rasp against each other and moistened skin. Clackety. Clackety. Clackety. 
Round the curve. Clack. Clack. Clack. No whistle. Rocking. Rocking. Clackety- 
clack; barack barack. Clackety-clack; barack barack. "Young man?” 

The two words were fuzzy, atonal, a soft contrapuntal insect's buzzing probe 
through the rocking rhythm of the car. "Young man!" | 

Clearer; more insistent. Lefty opened his eyes to see who was being command- 
ed. There were dozens in the car that “young man” could fit. One of them would 
answer this call. Lefty could get back to sleep. 

“Shit,” he whispered in pain. His cap was pulled low over his brow and the fab- 
ric rasped painfully against his freshly opened left eye. Through tears he scanned 
the car looking for the source of the words. As he reconstructed the sound, he 
realized that the voice was a woman's. He didn't see many of those around. 

The night had been difficult. They were shunted onto a parallel track near 
Sumter for three hours. Most of that time he listened to the sound of alcohol- 
enhanced snoring, unable to sleep. The sounds of sleeping drunks ripped through 
the silence of the night. Eventually, though, he pretended he was hearing row 
after row of out-of-phase reciprocating engines pulsing to life, exiting revet- 
ments, B-17s in a never-ending flood pre-flighting in the early morning fog. Soon 
the surging and idling rocked him to sleep. 

The half-mist of his fantasy so enveloped him that he barely noticed when the 
train regained the main line, to cruise south down the Atlantic coast. In time, the 
ambient noise of the rails and the rocking of the car overpowered every other 
audible sound. Clackety-clack; barrack barack. Clackety-clack; barack barack. 

“Young man.” Neither a query nor a command. His eyes opened again. 

The car was still dark, but a soft glow was back-lighting the trees dotting the 
landscape out the left-hand side windows. “We still must be heading south,” he 
thought. It had to be a little past 4:30 in the morning and soon, he knew, the car 
full of soldiers and sailors and salesmen would rouse to a never-ending line to 
the toilet in the rear. The last of last night's beer convinced him to beat the rush. 
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He stood up. | 

"Where are you going?” It was the voice again, extremely clear, but soft. Across 
the aisle through the early morning half light, he saw her. She was an old lady—he 
guessed about 60—in a dark muslin dress. A wide brimmed hat pinned to her jet 
black hair shaded her features, but she seemed familiar to him. 

"I'm just off to the latrine, ma‘am,” he said. “I'm sorry if I disturbed you.” 

"Can you wait just a moment,” she asked? "I was hoping that you'd give me a 
cigarette and light. | picked up your lighter when it dropped out of your pocket— 
he patted himself to confirm the absence of his Air Corps Zippo—and I've wanted 
a Cigarette ever since.” 

“Sure, ma'am,” he said. He traded her a fresh Camel for the lighter, and lighted 
it for her. He lit one for himself and started again to rise. 

“Where are you going?” she asked again. 

"I'm heading for the Coast Guard station in Biloxi, ma’am. After that I’m not 
- Sure where I'll be going. I've been riding since Fayetteville, Enn Cee. When did 
you get on?" 

“You sound like you're going to New Orleans,” she said, and drew deeply on her 
cigarette. Lefty noticed that the glow from the coal didn't illuminate her features. 
“No ma’‘am, although that is my home. I'm traveling on Uncle Sam's business.” 
She said nothing as they both smoked. Somewhere in the back of his mind, Lefty 
noticed that the sounds of the car had receded. "My name is Aaron Laurent,” he 

- said. "I’m pleased to meet you." 

"Thank you for the cigarette, Aaron.” She stretched and unruffled the sleeves 
of her dress. "You are going to New Orleans.” she said. "You're going the day 
after tomorrow.” | 

"I see,” he said. "And what would | be doing there in the middle of a war?” 

She stood up and looked down at him. "Your mother is dying, and she wants 
you to know she forgives you. Your father is another question—not my concern, 
although it is yours.” 

Lefty stared at her in shocked silence. His cigarette fell to the floor to be 
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crushed by the toe of a high-button shoe. 

"May I have another one of those? I'd forgotten how wonderful they are.” Lefty 
handed her another. She began to walk away. A hundred raw questions hurriedly 
formed in impatient ranks, but when he looked up, she was moving silently 
towards the front of the train. Clackety-clack; barack barack. 

Clack. Clack. Clack. Clack. Suddenly, the car shook and rattled. Through the 
bright, blinding sunshine Lefty heard the conductor shout” Bainbridge! The next 
stop is Bainbridge, Georgia.” The line of servicemen heading to the toilet had 
already formed. It looked endless. 


D. P. Hymel 
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® GRAND CANYON 


Imagine being Coronado the conquistador, 

reading pompous Latin phrases to the Indians, 

kicking ass through Mexico, Arizona, 

Cibola, Hawikuh, and Quivira 

—until— 

you run smack dab into the Grand Canyon, 

a place so big that the silence 

presses into your flesh, 

stopping you dead. 

The Grand Canyon is so big 

that to this day there are still places 

where no human being has ever set foot. 

There is this once upon a time tale 

about a Japanese bride and groom, 

petite, happy, smiling, oriental newlyweds 
who got married at the Grand Canyon, 

when a sudden gust of wind 

billowed the bride's wedding gown 

like a balloon or parachute, 

lifting her out over the railing; 

out to where the eagles soar. 

_ The heroic groom leapt for his love 
clutching her ankles as they both fell 
consummating as soulmates 
with gravity's kiss. 

You know there are some places 
where once you been there; 
you ain't never coming back. 


Gary Every 
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® THE LONELINESS OF DREAMS 


The fantasies that engulf us all: 
The unspoken wants 

desires and fears that are the core 
of who we are. 


The couldda, shouldda, wouldda that 
we relay in our mind's eye. 


What if we acted on those 
dreams? Would our world 
be different? 


If only... 
if only the phrases we often 
say. To what do they amount? 


Something to wish for. 
Something to want. 


Why not have it? 
Why not take it? 


Kathy Caputo 
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® UNTITLED 


A) 1:50 a.m. 

A breeze slips by 

A clear night appears with a moon 

Who wants to be full 

When everything is wrong, 

| abandon everything. 

By that rationale, this should rid my world of all evils. 


B) 1:55 a.m. 

There is a soul within these woods, 

I can see it in the moon breaking through the trees, 
Or in the soft light elegantly falling on the lake, 
The rocks, 

And the ground. 

Each star is out tonight, 

Raging to be seen, 

Making the night a thing of beauty. 

No longer its cry of desolation will it echo. 

To sleep during these softly lit hours, 

To dream of moon glow and sunscapes, 

Rose, pink, fireglow, haze 

‘Sunset. 

I watch from a rock above all care, 

And just below the timberline. 

Over the mountain in the distance where the blueberry 
Field is, where I used to dream about being a child standing 
In the middle of that field, watching the lake. 

I wish it were that way for hours. 

Now the moon begs me to sleep. 
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He works too hard to have me walking around. 
| understand him, and | love this sight even more 
As I close my eyes. 


Tim McGill 
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&® Sleep always moves the rug Tuesday 3.24 am 


I get insomnia 

like strips of color across a Mexican blanket 
or a tv set without cable 

and sometimes | can chew it like a cigar 

or tongue it like a woman's nipple 


it hits me at odd hours 

like a novelist craves whiskey 

or a typewriter 

and drapes itself over the furniture 

that fills my room and smells of tobacco 
burning 


it collects itself into piles 

.in the corners of my room 
between the cushions of my couch 
and all over my bed 


I tried sweeping it under the rug once 
while | finished off a bottle of whiskey 
but sleep always moves the rug 

so now | drink whiskey 


like I get insomnia 
now the whiskey hits me just like sleep 


spencer Maratiller 
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* what doesnt happen to Shuggie Love when he 
gets your telephone number 


the clock has finally stopped 
I stared at it long enough 

to give it a complexion 

and it stopped 


it stopped to watch me sit by the phone 
and suffocate 

like a fish in its palm 

and | still haven't showered 

your number off my hand 


I leave it periodically backwards in places 
on pillows 

my face 

a sweaty glass table 


I read an article about ink 
it used to contain iron 
and turn the color of dried blood 


when left on a page too long 


maybe I should buy a new clock 
or get a tattoo 


maybe | should go ahead and call 


Spencer Maratiller 
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&® GERRY AT THE FIVE POINT 
(for Gerald Locklin) 


I went there whenever | could 
because that nightclub 

reminded me of a trusty compass 
sending me off in the right direction 
like a good teacher 

and guide 


Gerry was there one night 

after the funeral 

he asked if everything was all right 
with the family 

and though | didn’t have a reservation 
he found me a seat at the bar 
‘later he served me a drink 

on the house 

my new favorite 

a diet pepsi 

with just a little ice 


It didn't take long 
before the band took the stage 

Miles was looking handsome 

Coltrane was his own man 

Jimmy Cobb sat high in command of his drums 

Paul Chambers held his bass 

the crowd murmured regret when no one Sat at the piano 
since they expected the famous quintet 
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Miles heard them 

he put his golden horn to his suit’s grey lapel 
announced that Wyn Kelly couldn't make it 
had a date with the folks at Riverside 

and Bill Evans was somewhere uptown 

the crowd's murmur then sighed in despair 
so Miles called Gerry on stage 

he'd played the piano since 

his days in Rochester 

and the crowd murmured again 

this time releasing a sound of recognition 
they had their quintet 


None of this surprised me 

over the years Gerry always turned up 
some people called it "Runnin’ into Ger” 
always there at the right place 

at the right time 

at least for me 


There was that month 

on the Nicolas Roeg set in Australia 
about the kids lost in the outback 
Gerry served as a production advisor 
all I can remember is the heat 

and Gerry keeping everybody cool - 
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Years earlier 

I saw him in Paris 

when I was trying to find my way 

to Shakespeare & Co. 

he was standing outside the bookstore 
with some friends and writers 

and he introduced me as one to another 
and we all talked about a place to eat 
then found a cafe across the Seine 
where Gerry picked up the check 


I'd often see him at the gym on Wilshire 
making his way on the treadmill 
steady as he eyeballed the Rodin 
sculptures in the museum garden 
across the street 

and I would be next to him sweating 
breathing hard and ready to quit 

until he told me about his time in Cuba 
doing laps in a pool Castro built 

which unleashed his endorphins 

~and so | kept going 


though a confirmed Yankees fan 
Gerry had the gumption 

to show up at Fenway Park 

when I! was there 

as the Red Sox 

got clobbered by Cleveland 

frankly, Gerry wasn’t all that gracious 
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about my team’s loss 
| never said Gerry was perfect 


but that night with Miles and his soldiers 

Gerry was as perfect as perfect gets 

he made the right note to close "Round About Midnight” 
then told the crowd how that song reminded him 
of London and Seal Beach 

his late nights and early mornings 

rehearsing with Pinter and Alan Bates 

playing pool with Leo and Ray 

and with that 

Gerry opened "! Thought About You” 

his fingers striding across the piano keys 

like a poet writing lines from God 

and it was the only time 

of all my nights at the Five Spot 

that I ever saw Miles 

or Coltrane 

follow 


Christopher McCabe 
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6s THE CODE OF BUSHIDO 


» 


Within the great social and moral constructs 
up and down the timeline, 

the precepts and statutes of tribes, 

the cautionary canons of neighborhoods, 

we have also, each of us, 

individual honor codes. 


These are the hardest to reconcile, 
rubrics of the idiosyncratic, 
lex non scripta. 


My friend Mattox lives by the Code of Bushido 
of ancient Japanese warriors. 

It is difficult to live up to precepts of valor 
not of one’s time and place. 


We franchise ourselves the best we can 
acting out historic proprieties, 


singular decencies that hold us over 
one by one. 


Tricia Cherin 
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® VARIATION ON A PALINDROME 
(For Barry) 


I miss you 

but never so much 

as on snowy Sundays at dusk 
when | close my eyes against 
the loneliness 

and hold your hand 

across the memories 

until it’s yesterday 

and you are near to me 

on this snowy Sunday 

while | am missing you so. 


Tracey Schiavone 
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THE DREAM HOME 


Traveling north to hunt deer 

you take a wrong turn 

and stop for directions 

at a house you've never seen. 

A woman, fat and wholesome, 
awaits you on the porch. 

She smells like freshly baked bread 
and when you ask her 


_for directions she leads you inside 


to a clean white table, 
a cup of black tea. 


This is more than you ever imagined before. 
A plate, a knife and a fork are already laid out. 


_ You pretend you're not starving, 


take a sip of the hot tea, 

place the napkin in your lap. 

Three girls, each under 5, 

hold their skirts 

as they walk down the long stairway 
into the room. They smile at you, 


~ and you smile back. 


After supper the woman asks 

if you might tuck the girls in 

before you leave. As you tuck each one in 
you hum nursery songs 

from under your chest. 
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After they're asleep 

the woman invites you 

to the back porch 

to watch the sun go. You do not refuse her 
when she opens your red flannel shirt. 
You need love like all of us. 

This is no dream, you think, 

No dream. In the wet grass 

you try to match your breathing 

to hers. 


Don Winter 
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® INDIANA AND SO ON 


“we all have needs” says 
mary white 
her friend agnes nods her head 
sorrowfully 
“there's lousy stuff in the paper 
every day” says mary 
"{ don't even bother any more” 
says agnes 
"millicent wants to move to 
indiana with this 
new guy you'd think she'd have 
learned by now" says mary 
"o forget it” says agnes — 
“he's a big old slob” says 

- mary 
agnes does a shudder 
they laugh... 
and somewhere in the heavens some 
sort of force tries to 
remember what its original intentions 
were 


Walt Phillips 
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STAR 


nobody appreciates me 
wife 

kids 

nobody 


whatever i do 

gets misunderstood 
whatever i don't do 
gets exaggerated 


i'm headed for 

the hall of fame of fuck-ups 
first guy ever to make it 
without a waiting period 


Walt Phillips 
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*® NOBODY TO TALK TO 


i nod out on the couch 
while the executioner readies 
his blade 
i can hear him practicing 
the swinging of it 
somewhere over mexico 
my wife eyes me with disdain 
nobody to talk to 
after eight or so at night 
she can't hear the blade 
whisking through the southern stars 
like a lullaby 
she's entirely practical 
she wants me awake 
easily amused 
by situation comedies 
and alert to the pulse of mid-america 
i'm a failure | 
i'm a loser 
bring the basket for my head 


Walt Phillips 
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6 INSOMNIA 


I cannot sleep; 

pine needles 

are wishing 

to become potpourri, 
Chopin's pistol shoots; 
tonight's target 

is George Sand; 

it doesn't help 

to be enslaved 

by bird noises, 

a neighbor's love song, 
or rhumba tunes. 


It's 2 AM and I'm watching 

a stone throwing 

Albanian street fighter, 

dressed in black pajamas, 
wanting that old warrior, justice; 
in Tirana, 

the lights are out too. 


B. Z. Niditch 
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® OUT TO GET A FILL-UP 


and we chip away the ice 

from the windshield wipers, 
stuck there like frozen tears of 
a god having given 

up 


getting into the car, 

grey breath laying in front 
of the face like a chill 
centuries old 


driving off, 

not feeling too bad, 

tires rolling into the snow, 

not feeling bad at all 

yet all the time 

knowing we are 

cursed to this senseless fluttering 
of days and duties and durability 
and, hell, it is even bothersome 
and quite exhausting 

to get gasoline for the tank, 

or to fold socks to put into 

a dresser drawer, 

or to let the water run colder 

to fill a plastic cup... 

and we learn that apathy 

has dull dull teeth 

and that caring is something 

for nurses and football coaches 
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as we head from the alley 

into the road and we 

wait within the redness of the 
world's traffic lights 

and we bite down on the dryness 

of a lower lip, 

dreaming of warm love in the afternoon 
enough to make things easy, gradual, 
like a twist-off bottle cap, 

and we pull into the gas station 
directly in front of the only available 
pump, 

and then notice the sign 

that reads: 

out of order. 


Mark Senkus 
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® THINGS INCOMPLETE 


everything is fragments 
my life is fragments 

your mind is 

fragments 

songs and paintings are fragments 
all stories are 

fragments 

this poem is a fragment 
featuring fragments 

and the muses 

sit in the fragment clouds 
discussing how to inspire 
further fragments 


Walt Phillips 
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8 ABSTRUSE 


another day 

and the searcher arises 

to search 

a pointlessness filling 

the pointless 

another day 

and the questions continue 
though answers 

never prove answers 

and the new day 

neither searching nor questioning 
advocates 

as it goes 

mere faithful continuity 


Walt Phillips 
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® THE EQUITY FANTASY 


he demanded 

the world be just 

o ho said the gods 

a complainer 

well fuck him 

from bombay to 
cincinnati 

and thus were his 
days 

frequently quite trying 


Walt Phillips 
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& “WHEN PEACE ENTERS" S. BECKETT 


Regarding the faces of the dying, 

as if prophetic or talismanic, 

akin to reading tea leaves or palms, 

akin to studying the night sky or owl's entrails, 
recognizing again and again and yet again that 
the dying tell us nothing 

we don't already suspect. 

As it was in the beginning, 

it is at the end: 

we know nothing, 

only living, only dying, 

without justification, 

without explanation, 

without understanding, 

beyond knowing. 


Ken Smith 
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& CONSIDERATIONS 


Even monkeys 

sometimes fall from trees _ 

tickling morning clouds fleeing west. 

A solitary crow 

silently struggles east, 

as if life depends on it. 

Pelicans abandon 

shadows to a cement wall. — 

A twilight breeze stirs the pages of a book. 
Spanish moss and oak leaves wiggle. 


Ken Smith 
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6 SENIOR ESSAY 


What do you want to do 

with your life? They all ask that. 

They give you a blank page 

on which to write your mission 

or make one up to tell 

administrative strangers. 

It's squaring the circle, 

to sketch your messy self 

on to that sterile white. 

Nothing you say is right. 

Too late to help my essay, 

one bright week in spring, 

the ecology class found out 

what barrier island species 

do with their lives. 

Ghost crabs come out at night 

to eat. They're hard to catch, 

they dart away so fast. 

| caught one. 

Caught, what is it to be 

picked up and carried by some 

Thing too big for your eyes to see? 

We found creatures who lie 

in the thin stretch of wet 

where tide laps sand. 

Their jelly bodies glow 

with vibrations: you stamp, stamp, 

and they light the electric beach. 

We walked the land-side marsh, 
_ where plant roots make the best 
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foothold—not a good one. 

| sunk a leg knee-deep, 
sucked up with it marsh gas 
no one wanted to smell, 

and let the mud, with God 
knows what oreanisms 

living there, dry on my leg. 
The lab team took us out 

on their boat and fished up 
the things that live in the Gulf: 
shrimp, a big boxy crab 

who looked like a brick, 

a squid we threw back 

and watched it squirt ink. 

- Up on that deck at fifty knots, 
that was life, that, burnt, arms, 
muddy leg, and wet feet. 

I had done it all wrong, 

or only part-right, 

without sun, wind, and wet 
for too many pale dry 

~ years. Too late 1 knew 


what I wanted to write in that space. 


| should farm oysters. 


Rebecca Raphael 
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IT SEEMS WE'VE STOOD AND TALKED 
LIKE THIS BEFORE 


“What | really need to do” 
he says again 
"is stop everything else and write—full time.” 


And, in the interim, 
take advantage of the time alone 
while his wife is at rehearsals 
to clear his mind of characters 
who queue like overawed chastened children 
at Versailles. 


There are scenes to plot 
old gold to mine 
in equal measure real and fool’s 
darting Bogart eyes 
Walter Huston laughter 
and the neverending try to reap the wind. 


But, 

how much easier to smell the must of yellow press igniting coals 
as the steak marinates 

to contemplate the sun's retreat below his ever-spreading belly 

to drink his Lone Star 

to eat his Pace and H.E.B. tortilla chips 

as his printer sits inert 
ignored less than a wall away. 


In summertime, 

he swims each day like Dakin's brother Tom 
and casts his sun-glassed eyes for casting calls 
and now and then 
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forms dialogue that flows as seamlessly 
as wasps that waft above and lightly touch his chlorinated water 
as he listens to the Astros play. 


Here and there, 
the fever grips him and 
a one act reaches term. 
An idea for a full length 
pulls itself together like a seaweed message in the sand 
at the southernmost point. 


It stirs and roils 
and interchanges places: . 

tonic for gin 

tequila for lime 

- until he finds himself distracted by himself 

displayed in unrevealing mirror 

long enough to contemplate and finally announce: 
“What I really need to do 

is stop everything else and write—full time." 


And 
| meanwhile 

check the listings for the Terrapins 
and note audition times for directors he admires 
and otherwise avert his eyes from 
his now aged children 

loading like cattle 

on swastika'd freight cars outside of Versailles. 


D. P. Hymel 
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6 PHILOSOPHY 


"..and if any one tried to loose another and lead him 
up to the light, let them only catch the offender, 
and they would put him to death.” 
—Plato, The Allegory of the Cave 


Right. So now that you've led me here 
what are you going to do with me? 


I've never been led this far before, 
never seen the sheer curve of the moon, 


the sharp angles of 
sunlight igniting red tulips. 


What happens if these, too, are 
shadows? What happens if my fingers 


brush petals and pass through? 
What if the flower and my hand are 


Both shadows? 
Your caress 
is palpable here. 


It feels real, but it could be 
the shadow of touch, and 


the other could just have been 
the shadow of shadow of touch. 


Sharon Godbey 
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& STAKING A CLAIM 


We find the universe 
has no edges. 
And its nothingness 
seems very close and solid, 
a thick coat of ice 
enticing the skaters among us 
to ply our trade | 
upon its sleek black surface. 
How would that be, 
my madness asks, 
metallic dancer at the 
tip of time, sliding, gliding 
invisible figure eights 
upon what he has arrived at. 
- What else is there to do? 
No way to conquer 
this lightless routine 
of blatant, impossible astronomy, 
this borderless landscape. 
But no need to surrender either, 
to wave the white flag 
in the face of logic. 
We can make art 
of its oppression, 
sing creation 
in a shrill waving bandana 
of a voice that’s carried 
on the currents 
of its airless winds, 
scribble with brave thought 
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on that godless canvas, 
but mostly dance 

high and fine 

as a dream, 

to scream out aloud 
we're here, we're here, 
with no way of knowing 
where here is. 


John Grey 
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*® A DOG'S EYE VIEW 


my dog is confused— 
when i hold out treats, he plays dead. 
when i whistle, he sniffs my ass. 


last week i marched him across six blocks 
of neighborhood and he never stopped 

to pee or scratch his name into a dry lawn. 
he just plodded neatly by my side, 


every now and again snapping and lurching 
when a giant house walked by. 


sam Pierstorpp 
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BIRD UPON A WIRE 


The other day | stepped out to see 

a bird upon a wire sway, 

beak and breast in charged and feathery unison 
with the breeze as Time and Chance fried 

him before my eyes. Softly floating feathers 
glinting blue in the light, then gray, wafting 
inexorably towards Heaven. 


Interrupted noise of cars passing 


No blood, just piercing, stagnant eyes and 
Twisted, intractable beak twitching feverishly 
against sure Death bent on 

strangling coulomb by electric coulomb 
quicker than Age. 


Matthew Gregory 


® THE FORTUNE TELLING JESUS HAWKS ON 
JACKSON SQUARE 


I'm sober today. 
Let me tell you 
your future. A few 
hours from now 
with some shots 
under my belt 

I'll really get good. 


Richard Luptig 
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® FOOL FOOL FOOL 


this trick of art 
like trying to hide 
a hammer 

inside 

a banana peel 


this trick of love 
like a hungry bear 
waiting in a cave 
half-way up 

the mountain 


this trick of life 
like trying to 
sing lullabies 
all 

night long. 


Mark Senkus 
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® THE SPIRIT REVEALED THROUGH NATURE 


The man in calico under the serviceberry tree 

who attempts to translate the song of the yellow-breasted chat, 
writes with a fountain pen he made 

from a piece of a broken billiard cue. 


The boy who studies the sign language of the Sioux 
and other defeated peoples 

still searches for a way 

to express with his hands 

the bitterness he feels towards the city employees 
who amputated the many beautiful limbs 

of his beloved tuliptree. 


The pawnshop owner buried his coffee can of gold teeth 
- under an ailanthus, 
saying it was wrong for people to be so desperate 


for five dollars. 


One wonders why he didn’t bury the pliers too. 


| Whit Grifpin 
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& CONFESSION #4 


"Tam aé lonely as the only eye 
op a man on hid way to the blind!” 
—Mayakovsky 


I check the dryer 

to see if anyone lives inside it. 

I burn the lights all night, 

even while asleep, 

to give the impression that someone 
is still a part of the conscious world. 


The timid motel desk clerk 
on the outskirts of town 
is my friend, though we've never met. 


The sound of your absence 
is as loud as the telephone— 
sometimes my ears deceive me. 


The darkness is as persistent 
as a weed in the sidewalk, 
a greedy prospector reaching for a diamond. 


It swallows me 

aS | did you so long ago— 
swallows me inside my little room, 
where | sit grasping my pen 
as if it were your hand, 
grasping my drink 
as if without it | may cease to be. 
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My shoes sit on the floor 
like expectant prostitutes. 


Tomorrow | will slip inside them 
and go. 


Whit Griffin 
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ICARUS 


With wet hair I sit on the terrace 
and wait to catch a cold. 


In clothes once owned by someone else 

I listen to merchants greet prospective customers 
in a language as foreign to me 

as the alphabet of sparrows. 


I've never looked for long 
over the edges of high places 


for fear that my glasses might slip off my head, 


but I can walk the streets for hours 
constantly staring at my feet. 


Whit Griffin 
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& 3 HAIKU 


I can teach you how 
to bottle fame, brew glory 
even stopper death 


how many times in 
our lives are we going to see 
a dragon hatching? 
Sleepless in winter 


pieces of driftwood tossing 
back into the sea 


Julia B. Staneil 
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SIX WAKA 


The moon behind a cloud— 
I scream aloud. 


Your mind shuts down 
My words askew 


No. 


Crazy hair, crazier she 
How to label me? 


In another life, | was a crane, 
Grateful 


To you, | am everything a girl is. 
Not home. 


I dream the jeweled peacock 
into my hair. 


Erin Bernstein 
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s INSPIRATION 


A storm awakens 
Shifting blue, violet, charcoal 
Wonder in his eyes 


samantha Holsinger 
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WATER MEDITATION 


Lying sideways on a graying, dampened park bench 
I can see the lake water ripple in the distance, 
But close to shore the slick surface flickers with tiny rings 


The wood where | rest my thoughts is hard but comforting 
Upon it, | and a marble-feathered duck accept the drops into us. 
Meditation on surfacing the spirit. 


April Link 
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MOUNTAIN SONG 


Remember that day 

When we stopped 

To look at all the rocks, 

All the different colors of a flame, 

And encouraged the water, 

As an audience of two, 

That danced on top like smoke off of a cigarette. 
That was when | decided | 
One rainbow just wasn't good enough. 


Parrish Ravelli 
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VIGNETTE 


i Saw 

the guy who wrote ecclesiastes 
having early morning coffee 

in a mcdonald's 


he was smiling his way through 
the newspapers 

catching up on vanities 

and strivings after wind 


Walt Phillips 
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COTE d'AZUR 


The sun shone with ear-splitting brightness, 

Baking the breast augmentations 

Into leather mountains, coloring 

The liposuctioned asses dark brown. 

The Cote d'Azur was becoming obscene these days, 
Even more obscene than it already was. 


A hundred yards from the beach, 
In a chapel covered with shadows, 


A blind man thanked the Lord 
For His Kindness. 


Gregory Muller 
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THE COMPOSER 


The old man 

sits in the sun 

on a stool 

with his back 

against the stone wall 
and his feet 

in the red dirt 


In his own world 
illumined by a sun 
no night can darken 
uttering words 

no ears can hear 


Don Meagher 
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illustration by Rama Hughes 


s FIREWORKS 
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Fourth of July at the beach everyone is Prometheus. 
Fire comes easily this evening 

and although all aftermaths are eventually rocky, 
no one’s liver will get pecked out. 


We initiate the elements once a year 
marvelling as magma bursts in the black sky. 
At the zenith something happens 

more to us 

the sparkler lighters 

the swaggerers 

the setters-off 

than to the firecracker itself 

which is done. 


We are memoried this night 
by momentary blazes 

by the bravado of arcs and 
by spentness. 


Mortals pretending cosmic production 
make stars, 


euphemisms for galaxies. 
It is the vainest thing we do. 


Tricia Cherin 
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in praise of the matinee 


If the old woman taking tickets 
seems to creak a little, 

so be it— 

death is no objection. 


If dull people shuffle blankly 
from poster to poster, 

so be it— 

a lobby is no obstacle. 


If bits of flattened food 
look up like trampled eyes, 
so be it— 

waste is no Surprise. 


But the fine weather outside, 

so high and blue and silent, 
comes shining through the doors, 
spilling wrongly over red decor. 


Meaning | could easily call it escape, 
could call it seduction, sedation 


or defunct luxury of killed afternoons. 


But I won't. 
Not today. 


Todd Balazic 
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6 MILLENNIUM 


» 


Where sky-leaping clouds meet 
our sawdust earth, 

it becomes a space 

for urban attention, 
illuminating a century 

which passes like a vapor, 
where our head swims 

in city candor, 

having barely escaped 
suburban sprawl and mall. 


What avenger awaits us 
out of the muddy distance, 
regretting our calamities 
tattooed on the planet 

- by the times of the nations, 
near shadows of rivers, 
over hushed new avenues, 
in our wounded shadows. 


Here the face of ages 
lightens our days 
- near the pitchy pavement, 
hearing the thunder and cries 
of those overcast lives, 
who want to fill 
a thousand years 
in the praise 
on the horizon. 


B. Z. Niditch 
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6 ABOVE THE WEATHER 


Just remember you can come here 
over hefty banks of cloud 
and spaciousness will call you. 


When words you hear don't fit the day, 
when you lie awake worrying, 

say something small, 

a careful coin slipped into the atmosphere, 
say any word you love 

and close your eyes. 


Creamy miles of quiet. 
Vast unpeopled swoop of blue. 
Rise. 


Naomi Shihab Nye 
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& MOON, DESCENDING: A PATIO SCENE 


No wind tonight 

At all. 
Somebody's 

mother is 


dying. Moon- 
slice 

naps 
for a 


minute 

on branches 
of maple, 

each 


quite 
willing 
& bare. 


Kemp Gregory 
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® AN INTERVIEW WITH RONALD H. BAYES 
by Kemp Gregory, editor of Simple Vows 


Kemp 

Ron, let’s start with the advertisement that appeared in the December 2000 
issue Of The Writers’ Chronicle. You must feel very proud of what an “elite 
appearance” such as this means por the Creative Writing Program you 
established at St. Andrews Presbyterian College in 1968. 


Ron 
I do feel proud. It has become a fine program—thanks to many people. 


Kemp | 

How did you end up at St. Andrews? And did you have plans all along to make 
a big difference in the writing community, or did things happen to you as you 
“went with the flow” of writing, teaching, and promoting the arts? 


Ron 

I had been teaching at Eastern Oregon State College for some seven years—with 
an interim year teaching with The University of Maryland Division out of Tokyo— 
when | received an invitation to interview for Writer-in-Residence at S.A. I had been 
invited to come back to the Maryland Program, too. It was a touchy decision, for I 
loved Oregon and Japan. Still the idea of concentrating on building a writing pro- 
gram as my primary charge was exciting. I’d never been South of D.C., and I'd read 
so much Caldwell and Faulkner that | wasn't sure if | should go for the interview, 
but decided to because of the challenge of it all. | thought there was scant chance 
I'd be hired, even after the interview. What a faculty! | was tongue-tied often. One 
of my interviewers, for instance, had studied under both Sartre and Camus. 

Anyway, | was hired. After the ubiquitous six months of homesickness, I was in 
love with the college and the town. | was always a small-town boy from a lily-white, 

_ inland area of Eastern Oregon until I went off to college, where I met my first black 

and Oriental friends. 
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Maybe there are no accidents. My painter friend Marvin Saltzman (with whom | 
taught at EOC for half a dozen years) and his wife and family had moved to UNC— 
CH, and they ended up neighbors of W.D. White, who happened to be chair of 
English at St. A., on leave and simultaneously searching for a writer-in-residence for 
St. Andrews. He said he wanted a catalyst; they said, “We know one’; and ultimately 
the rest is history—fairly lengthy history. Only catalysts are supposed to do a deed 
and go away, aren't they? | 

There was no aim or intention of making S.A.'s program the start of a “school of 
writing,” but rather one that recognized excellence in widely varied writing—both as 
to form and as to subject matter. One had the hope that it would be or was one of 
many with just such a concern. For instance, we could admire The Black Mountain 
Poets as models, as well as Auden, Eliot, and Merrill—no problem. 


Kemp ) 

‘Your modesty is legendary, leaving others to articulate the depth and quality of 
your commitment to an extraordinary number of writers over the years. 

Indeed, it could be argued that in the last three decades, you have been one of 
the great nurturers of creativity in America. Tell us, pirst of all, about your 
mentoring and support of student writers and, secondly, of the famous 
Writers’ Forum you initiated at St. Andrews. 


Ron 

It behooves one to be modest about one’s own work. Frost, himself, said he never 
called himself a poet, rather that he “wrote little verses.” Pretty good idea—up and 
down the line—don’'t you agree? 

Thirty years ago, Carolyn Kizer and | were talking about epitaphs appropriate to 
various of our contemporaries. At some point I asked her what an apt one for me’ 
might be. She said, “friend to writers.” I liked that garment’s feel then and I do now. 
Better, even, than “writer,” because of its potential implications. 

I've been privileged to “midwife” (or teach) young writers from Okinawa through 
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the U.S. to Iceland. More important, I have enjoyed them as younger peers and have 
learned through them, | think. At any rate, it is wonderful to see how many have 
persevered and are persevering in the craft. (Include as "young writers,” older 
writers who have “taken to the pen” late.) Editing The St. Andrews Review was 

an adventure for twenty years. And SA Press for nearly thirty. 

The Writers’ Forum? I'll give you the whole windy truth, if you are a little patient. 

It was a transplant that was essential, and it worked. It started at Eastern Oregon 
College in about 1960. An old chum from military days, Dave Wright, wrote me from | 
Iowa that there was a nationwide effort by writers to get money together to help 
pay for an essential back operation for the wonderful and profound antiwar poet 
Kenneth Patchen. Anything we could do would help. At my little college? We 
scratched our heads, then decided to try a reading night with 25¢ admission charge 
(about $1, today?). I'd only been back teaching at my alma mater for a year after 
post-military doctoral study at Penn—but | had a wonderful bunch of students and 
colleagues and we gave it try—hoping to have 20 people (maybe). We had 4o0-plus. 
Five of us read, there was a student jazz band, and we hung up a few paintings. 

We couldn't stop there, of course. We kept going, the crowd got up to an average 
of 80 to 100, sometimes much larger. We began to bring in generous poets of the 
region—William Stafford, Vi Gale, Carolyn Kizer, Dick Hugo, Ed Dorn, Gena Ford. 
After some years, our Black Mountain base broadened with and through Philip 
Whalen. Creeley visited; Rolfe Humphries finally came out from Amherst. That final- 
ly realized a goal for me, for he was a fond mentor. Good thing too, for before long 
the Vietnam malaise hit—first almost imperceptibly, then like a tidal wave soon 
after. After years, the phenomenon just about collapsed. | went away to teach in 
Japan for a year; and when I returned, it seemed back to ground zero at best. So the 
decision finally was to go back to Japan or to come to S.A. and attempt a transplant 
at a small private school in a very different geography. 

Happily, Carolyn Kizer came to North Carolina soon thereafter, and Sam Ragan— 
later to become the state's first Secretary of Cultural Affairs—bought The Pilot news- 
paper, 30 miles north of S.A. The two were to provide infinite poetic, fictionist, and 
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critical contacts for St. Andrews’ Writers’ Forum, which bear fruit to this day at the 
national and international, as well as regional and local, levels. 

The College was generous, and both state and federal monies were much more 
readily accessed than today. Now we have to rely heavily on individual largesse to 
stay focused. | 

The big deal is that discovering new writing talent is every bit as exciting now as 
it ever was! 


Kemp 

How did the St. Andrews Review originate? What has its guiding vision been? 
What made it unique? How long haa it been around? Is The Sandhills Review 
its successor? 


Ron 

St. Andrews Review was an idea-set forwarded by my initial boss in the 
Humanities Division, W. D. White; History Professor, Charles Joyner; Religion 
Professor, Mac Doubles; Philosophy Professor, Dick Prust; and Politics Professor, 
Neal Bushoven; along with College Business Manager, J. Bruce Fry, and Academic 
Dean Robert F. Davidson. They offered me a commission to Start a literary magazine 
at the college. | accepted on the basis that | would/could focus the first four issues 
on dynamic personalities often overlooked or misrepresented. After that, the 
' editorial aim would be a broader balance between the known and unknown in the 
writing community. Issue #1, Ezra Pound; #2, R. Buckminster Fuller; #3, Carolyn Kizer; 
#4, Yukio Mishima. Then we were to carry on through issue #40. 

We nearly died many a time for lack of funds, but through the good fortune of 
state and government grants and the outstanding largesse of Sam Ragan, Frank 
Borden Hanes, Grace Gibson, Nancy Bradberry, Marie Gilbert, and Chip Carmical, to 
name a few, we were able to maintain. 

Another memory sharply etched is that of January 8, 1976, and the SAR benefit 
reading at the Gotham Bookmart in New York. We were on the brink. Judith 
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Johnson, Carolyn Kizer, and Tom Patterson put the occasion together. Fellow-editor 
Doubles and | trained up in a blizzard. Fine crowd despite the weather. John Cage, 
Richard Howard, Edmund Keeley, Fielding Dawson, Judy and Carolyn read, and Mark 
Smith's work was displayed in the gallery. We got decent coverage in The Village 
Voice and a nice 18-inch story in The Times. And the lease on life we 
needed. 

By the time we were approaching issue #40 and our 2oth birthday, we were aware 
that our small staff and limited resources could not sustain both the magazine and 
_ St. Andrews College Press. A few years before, S.A. began an adjunct operation on 
Sandhills College Campus in Southern Pines, where we still offer an array of 
degrees—including the BFA in Creative Writing. Steve Smith, who often teaches night 
classes here, was Chair of Communications at SC. He liked the idea of moving The 
Review there, as did his President. And so it was. Until issue #50, it remained The 
Sandhilla/St. Andrews Review. Now it's The Sandhills Review. Here, Pete Dulgar is 
Press Director, and we've published over 120 books in all, some 80 of which are still | 
in print. Pete has expanded the office to accommodate more interns (more comput- 
ers and design materials), and it's going at a sprightly pace. 


Kemp 
Tell us about your love of and involvement in/with Oriental Culture, in general, 
and Japanese culture in particular. | 


Ron. 

I'm not sure about a lot of things that fascinate me—just like you and anybody 
worth knowing, | imagine. Put reincarnation and transmigration of souls in that 
cosmic pot, Kemp! | first resonated to the Oriental visage when | was in first grade 
and saw Madame Chiang in The Weekly Reader. No kidding! The first oriental | met 
was my college girlfriend Grace Furuyama. | think | was a junior when she arrived as 
a Nisei from Ontario, Oregon. She later married a best buddy, Jack Rye, who was 
half-Cherokee, and very handsome. Their daughter, Melissa Li, is my goddaughter. 
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What a lovely genetical jackpot! 
Anyway, Kemp, | thought that if | was very good I might get a two-week vacation 

in Hawaii when | retired. But as fate would have it, | went to teach out of the 
University of Maryland's Tokyo office two years before coming to teach at $§.A.—on 
that leave | mentioned from my old college. James Laughlin, New Directions’ 

publisher, gave me Death In Midsummer and Confessions of a Mask as a travel | 
gift. When I fell in love with them (by then | was in Tokyo), he sent me a note of 
introduction to Mishima. Mishima and | hit it off and would be in contact on my | 

several returns to Tokyo before his death. After his death, | kept in touch with Mrs. 
Mishima and visited twice more with her in Tokyo before her own untimely death. 
She (Yoko Mishima) kindly gave St. Andrews Review the first serial rights in English 
of "My Friend Hitler,” and “The Pavilion of the Leper King,” two of his stunning 
plays—which Hiroaki Sato, the poet and author, translated for us. Thanks to Harold 
Strauss, | met and interviewed Kobo Abe, too—though I struck out on meeting 
.Kawabata. Can you wonder that I marvel at the kindness of writers and try a little 
bit to pass it on? Donald Keene and Donald Richie have also been extraordinarily 
kind to The Writers’ Forum, the Press, and The Review. 


Kemp 
Did you come to Japan by means of Pound, or the other way around? 


Ron 

Neither. Pound was an obsession of mine from age 19. The obsession with things 
Oriental seems to have been inborn, as I said a moment back. Both fused for me to 
a great degree through James Laughlin—and that proved to be tangential. Want 
something mysterious, though? Cocteau was close to both Pound and, to a lesser 
degree, Mishima. Mishima admired him greatly for a long time and met him while 
honeymooning with Yoko. As Pound and Mishima are icons to me, that really 
(happily) stunned me upon discovery. 
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Kemp 

Tell me more about your study of Pound and about some of the excellent poets 
you have known, worked with, written about and/or published. For example 
Creeley, Olson, “Doc” Williams, Kizer, Jonathan Williams. 


Ron 

I'm an enthusiast rather than a scholar of Pound. In my freshman year of college, 
I checked out the then-new Pisan Cantos. My favorite English professor promptly 
warned me away from them—very crudely—and I was shocked into a lifelong (and 
continuing) personal study. I'd picked up the book from the library's new book 
rack, with eleven others (you could take a maximum of 12 out for Christmas break). 
It was number 12. | flipped it open and saw "The enormous tragedy of the dream in 
the peasant's bent shoulders ...." That unsurpassable codification! "The Man with 
The Hoe,” in different words. It welded what I felt and believed. | read on, despite 
my professor's maligning E.P. and my modest intellect. Kemp! positive 
motivation can be a wonderful thing, but never underestimate the opposite for 
a little go-power! 

My passion for Pound has not diminished. Obviously, it had not when I headed 
off to do a summer of graduate study at Colorado State University at Greeley not 
long before I was drafted. | went there specially to study Shakespeare with Leslie 
Lindou. Lindou introduced me to Rolfe Humphries, who taught there summers (in 
part to be close to the dog tracks, he said—there were horses and baseball in the 
East the other seasons). What a break! We became fast friends and kept in touch 
the rest of Rolfe’s life. | consider him my first mentor. Anyway, Rolfe admired 
Pound greatly, as you know. Himself a poet and a Latinist, Rolfe was uniquely 
qualified to assess E.P. and his work. I recall that he told me E.P. had especially 
liked a line in a review he did of some of the Cantos (probably the Pisan), 
“Whatever else he has done, Ezra Pound has never betrayed The Republic of 
Letters.” I'm not Sure if the review saw print. 

Well, time passed: two years with the Infantry, largely in Iceland, and then a year 
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teaching with University College of the University of Maryland, a year of 

doctoral work at Penn, and back to Eastern Oregon to teach; thence back to 
Greeley to study, mentionable here only because | took up where | left off. Les was 
dying of cancer, but | worked largely with the American literary scholar and 
fictionist Tom Burnam, who respected Pound's work, and got the wild idea of 
trying to properly popularize Pound's work via reader's theatre—against the 
strident stream of often-vicious anti-Poundian rhetoric (among other things). | 
made (very!) bold to write to New Directions President James Laughlin to ask 
permission to try—really not expecting a reply. One came by return mail. He liked 
the idea and said to go ahead. New ballgame! Freaked as to what to do, but joyous, 
I went to Burnam and told him the deal and said that with the time crunch I'd 
probably better drop his Emerson and Thoreau seminar rather than see my A- 
minus take a real bath. He said, “Great opportunity, Ron. Write your ‘Evening With 
Ezra’ instead of coming to class. We both know Pound knew his E. and T., so turn 

. your script in for your project." 

So it was done. J.L. liked it, said he bought his first tape recorder to hear the 
first performance: a faculty job on my campus. Shared it with W.C.W.'s widow 
Flossie, who said she'd like me to do one on W.C.W., and | gave it a whirl. But 
again | digress. 

The Ezra evening was done half a dozen times on the West Coast and twice at 
St. Andrews. Laughlin wanted to have it used as the memorial program for Ezra 
~ at the Corcoran after E.P.'s death. But J. was overruled by the extant power 
Structure. | was so proud to have him sitting behind me during that ceremony, 
leaning over and grumbling a couple of times, “Ron, they should have used 
your god-damned script!” 

Well, Kemp, as you know, St. Andrews is so fortunate as to have a Fall Semester 
at Brunnenburg, Italy, at "Ezra’s Castle,” and that all began via Laughlin. He 

introduced me to Princess Mary at the said Corcoran service; we kept in touch. 
Later, Mary made the first of many visits to S.A. to talk about her father’s work and 
Sizzo, her son, came down to talk about Pound and the Japanese Noh—prior to 
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Sizzo's coming to teach a whole semester. That so-generous family, in the course of 
things, has welcomed us to study there, and both Mary and Sizzo teach in the 
program and are Adjunct Professors of Literature on S.A.'s faculty. Dick Prust was 
the very first S.A. professor to take a group over, about 20 years ago, maybe more. 

So that alumni list for S.A. looms pretty large by now. | can't quite envision a 
group shot, but it would be a corker if it could be invoked! 

As to the others you ask about, maybe in series would be less confusing? 

William Carlos Williams. Never met him, but he wrote me after I sent him my first 
little book—such a nice note, in fact, that | asked (and he OK'd) its being used as the 
intro to the paperback edition when that came out. | sent, as young poets are wont 
to do, copies of that book to a few favorite living authors. (I was a grad student at 
Penn at the time.) | can’t remember who they were, now. That must have been 
about 1960. W.C.W., Pound, Tennessee Williams, I remember. Eliot and e.e. cum- 
mings. Well, W.C.W. was the only one to answer. It still moves me to think of it—via 
handwritten letter painstakingly written after his second massive stroke. Decades 
later, Tim Redmond—who cataloged Ezra’s personal library at Brunnenburg—told me 
Ezra had kept his, which surprised and delighted me. That little book was called 
Dust & Desire, a title that later embarrassed me to no end until Laughlin reminded 
me that even E.P. and W.C.W. had gone a bit over on their first book titles and were 
always somewhat chagrined. | had got it (obviously) from the end of Auden’s 
“September 1, 1939” and tried to democratize it out of the Latin. Dumb. My students 
dubbed it “Lust in The Dust.” Oh well. 

William Stafford, in a sense, gave me my first big break—urging an anthology 

editor to look at my work, down in "the big city” of Portland. Always a good and 
most encouraging friend—as so many others on the Northwest Scene—Vi Gale of 
Prescott Street Press has always been a role model of publisher, poet, loyal friend. 

Philip Whalen got me to attend the Black Mountain Reunion (1963, | think) at the 
University of British Columbia, where I got to know Olson and Creeley and met 
Ginsberg and Duncan. Ed Dorn often came over from Pocatello to read at E.0.C. and 
Dick Hugo and Warren Carrier came down from Missoula. | mentioned Carolyn 
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(Kizer) earlier. That we met in Oregon just before she came to D.C., and thence to 
North Carolina, was pure serendipity. Jonathan Williams was a good friend through 
his visits to the West years before. Now a citizen of his home state, | continue to 
delight in his genius—and his friendship. The skeins of memory are tangled a bit. 

Or is it that they become one fabric? I like to think the latter. Hand me Four 
Quartets please! 


Kemp 
Over the years, what kinds of influences have meant the most to you and your 


poetry? 


Ron 

Growing up on a farm—pretty isolated, raised as an only child by maternal 
grandparents, my mother having died in childbirth—has to come first. The books 
and stories came along, music | loved, music I hated. Watching and imagining. All 
‘part of the first category, | suppose. Seven in my high school class, 40 in the high 
school, the grade school exactly twice as large. Individuals. Respecting them. Liking 
them, kooky or dull, imaginative or plodding. And imagination creating dramas 
and dreams. 

Appreciation for food and shelter, for the coming of electricity and plumbing. 
Anybody who thinks Our Town is dumb or simple is convicting themselves of the 

same, | think. | 

| Reading? Poe. Shakespeare. Emerson. Frost. Bryant. Then earthquake time: the 
discovery of Eliot at about 18; then the aftershocks of Pound. Later on? Watershed | 
time: Cavafy, Rilke, Lorca. Later still, meeting Laughlin, Merrill, Mishima, Keene, 
Richie. The discovery of John Clare and Sidney Keyes are important, too. _— 

Oregon, the military years in Iceland, subsequent times in Iceland, Greenland, 
Bermuda, Puerto Rico, and Japan have all been important. Now—after 30-plus years 
here, | am delighted to be drawing heavily on North Carolina. I do not find this delay 
strange, for | still find myself afraid to go mining in the pre-teen childhood years. 
But I sense that near. Mother lode indeed! 
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Kemp 
How would you characterize your work? In your opinion, what are some of 
your defining moments as a poet and writer? 


Ron 

Well, obviously, the first years tended toward simple lyrics, and then with the 
tetralogy there's the sprawling and discursive verse. There's a heavy political load 
(baggage, maybe), but | don’t apologize for that. It is romantic to expect society to 
perfect itself. That's democratic thinking, and it is highly romantic and highly 
American. But there is that slippery slope into anger and totalitarianism—always, 
always, always, to be feared. Let the dead bury the dead. | try a bit of analysis, 
just for you, Kemp! I find myself now in a somewhat different vein, sometimes 
trying for a harder, clearer line. | 

I've always tried silly, little verses to entertain myself and others, and that’s 
always going to be around; and I, at least, am glad of it. Jeez, how we'd all gladly 
sell Tara for another Ogden Nash! 


Kemp 
How would you begin to sum up a lifetime of achievement? 


Ron 

Nice of you to talk of “a lifetime of achievement.” I don't look at it that way. In 
instances, I've made the most of opportunity—99.9% of it set before me by others 
and by fate. I'm sure that I don't want to be made miserable by recalling or being 
made aware of opportunities I've botched: it'd be overwhelming, I fear. But | am 
one very grateful person. I see my own writing as part of a far, far more important 
fabric. As for the rest, | want to keep on providing platforms for new talent, for new 
writers of all ages. Let it be said, loud and clear, that audience creation is as difficult 
and demanding of continued commitment as anything else. 
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Kemp 
What are you working on now? What kinds of projects are you thinking about 
tackling in the next few years? 


Ron 

I'm now working on a manuscript called God Bless Captain Vere. A good deal 
of it finds its roots in Plutarch. I also am planning toward a manuscript (poems) 
based on paintings by Yoko (Mrs. Yukio) Mishima’s father. And of course, what 
else presents itself as "there to be written,” as W.C.W. put it. No timetables. 


Kemp 
What advice do you have jor aspiring poets? For practicing poets? 


Ron | 
Read, read, read the classics and the great contemporaries. Don't worry about 
savoring at extended length those you especially favor. Read slowly. Emulate your 
masters, aS a painter's apprentice might, but know and celebrate the fact that you 
are indeed emulating. Then, I think when your own particular voice emerges you 
and your reading friends will know it, and a certain number of cartwheels will be 
justified. As for practicing poets, no advice from me unless asked, and it is far likeli- 
er that | will and should be soliciting advice than giving some. 


Kemp | 
What are your thoughts and peelings about the state op poetry today? 


Ron 


As always, there is much wonderful new work—and there is much more that is 
mawkish, self-important, self-serving, and heavily vulgar. 
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Kemp 
Where can interested readers learn more about your poetry and prose? Titles? 
Publishers? And the literary community that has been thriving since 1968? 


Ron 

My twelve books are all out of print, though some copies of The Casketmaker 
(originally published by Blair) are available from St. Andrews Press at $6.00 (paper- 
back). A number of libraries should have them all, available via interlibrary loan. 

Simon Fraser University (Burnaby, BC) has my archive through 1968. The 
University of North Carolina’s Carolina Collection (Chapel Hill, NC) has my archive 
since 1968. Likewise UNC—CH has the complete archive of St. Andrews Review. | 
don't know if others have mint sets. 

Information about the St. Andrews College Writing Program and its BFA is avail- 
able from: 


St. Andrews College Writing Program 
1700 Dogwood Mile, Laurinburg, NC 28352 
(910) 277-5020; Fax—(g10) 288-5000 
www.sapc.edu or Wojtasik@sapc.edu. 


Our literary community continues to thrive, with the help of such great nearby tal- 
ents as Shelby Stephenson, Steve Smith, and Grace Gibson, not to mention Fred 
Chappell and legion others not all that far away. 


Kemp 
Thanks por sharing your time with us. The St. Andrews story—and your pivotal 


part in it—has finally been told. 


Ron 
It's been my pleasure. I've enjoyed our extended chat. 
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Partial List of Works Published by Ron Bayes 


Poetry 
The Casketmaker 
The Umapine Tetralogy ("History of the Turtle, 


now 


Porpoise,” "Tokyo Annex,” “Fram") 
King of August | 

A Beast in View 

Guised 


Scripts for Stage 
“An Evening with Ezra Pound” 
“An Evening with William Carlos Williams” 


Fiction 
Sister City 


Criticism (monograph): 
John Reed & the Limits of Idealism 


Honors 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellow 

Danforth Associate 

Diploma of Merit, UDA, Italy 

Master Poet, Atlantic Center for the Arts (Florida) 

NC Award for Literature (the state's highest award) 

Ronald H. Bayes Chair in Creative Writing, SAPC 

Ronald H. Bayes Lifetime Achievement Award, N.C. Writer’s Network (a named 
annual award) 

Life Member, Oregon State Poetry Association 

Life Member, N.C. Poetry Society 
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® A RON BAYES SAMPLER 


The editors of Simple Vows are proud to present the following sampler culled 
from the many books of poetry written by Ron Bayes. One of the poems, 
“Stephanus,” is part of a work in progress (God Bless Captain Vere). The other 
poems in the sampler have been taken from these out-of-print books: The 
Casketmaker, Guises: A Chainsong for the Muse, Porpoise, and Tokyo Annex. A 
more complete list of Ron’s books can be found at the end of the interview in this 
issue. 
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8 RETURNING IN JANUARY 


And two years gone 
yet you remember me! 


We both sense the love 
who never “met.” 


Promises are made 
before new leaving 


And saying words 
we will hold to is joy 


These petals will not drop, 
time or not. 
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OF POETRY 
(Kimigo Nishiyama) 


| want to write a poem secretly, 
which, nonetheless, no one will fail 
to understand— 

a cordial poem. 


After I'm dead, 

when somebody reads it, 

it will be like a heart reading a heart. 
That's how I wish it. 


Sorrow must be secret. 
But sometimes, 
sometimes, 

the secret is beautiful. 


And sometimes the sorrow leaves the secret, 
and the secret is still there, and beautiful, 
more than it was. 

I wish to write a poem like that. 


(with Yozo Shibuya) 
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6 A LAST DAY IN MARCH 


"A book, a bottle, a bench, a way of waiting...” 
—Abn Nuwas 


1. And this kind letter that you sent to me. 


2. 1 wanted to write you sooner, but the press, my own 
limitations and the onset of an interesting, mild paranoid 
withdrawal all worked together and so, two weeks after 
your book arrived, | write. 


3. Who got drunk 
and cried 
not intending to. (It is an end of tribute, 
the ultimate personal tribute.) 
“Thank you. 
Thank you.” 


4. We wait. Manure on a boot, 
mud on a thigh, 
blood on a gasht hand 
or calf. 
Slopt-over cream where 
separation happened, 
a sort of life-farm. 
All's one with us all. 


5. The substance of love 
too 
late in some instances, 
tame in some, too 
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violent in the sun 
sometimes. 


The substance of love, broadcast as seed, not 
Voice of America, not BBC 
not Radio Moscow. 


Bodies to comprehend and minds and faces 
without apology, to dig 
without apology. 


6. And you, after nine years, still 


in the garden where you must be 
and I love you. 
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& DRIVE IN THE COUNTRY 
"..and dance a dance.” —Sam Miller 


The pheasant standing 
there like a 

proper squire 

in the field 

at bright 5 

on the way to 
Summerville ! 


One stands a stand, 
Sam, as hardly 

as necessary, 

as to dance is 
necessary 

and more commonly 
felt. 


As Pound points out 
in the Confucian 
sense, 

to be, properly, 

is the most important 
thing in 

any world 
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(That I write this note 
braced— 
the paper 
on the old billfold 
my beloved students 
made for me in Greenland 
is part 
of the fabric, 
is the fabric. 
40 miles 
north of The Circle, 
APO 121: 
that was Sondrestrom.) 


That we exist 

is somehow 

the comment, 

and that at this moment 
the Summerville Squire 
Stands 

so important. 
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VOICES FOR GRANDFATHER'S MEMORY 


"Roll your tails and roll ‘em high 
We'll all be angels, bye and bye.” 
(which he liked to sing to the cows 
herding them in, some milking times) 


Father or God 

pain or sleep, 

and dog with questioning eye 
uplifted. 


Never admit when you are bested. 
That that is is that requested. 


_ Lilt and love 

the Eden days 

and yellow pumpkin; 
tractor and lane 

and the clean dust. 


Fly in the waterjug 
~ how long ago that August day 
I dumped it all and somehow he 
held that temper in check. 


Shocked on that day we suddenly 
knew our time to be together was short. 
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Then October: 

the boy by the bed 

in tears through tears 
wanting an answer 


Turned the crank, 

So loved and hurt, 

Moved towards a man. 

Plan by hope—but life by fight. 
Up by Is. 

And the fence went down. 
Chase the cows 

one last time 

in. 


Lose the dare, 
but God-damn Death! 


Into the dark night 

he went by day, 

hated and loved, 

and wracked with pain. 


Grey of hair and keened by hurt. 
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Rheumy of eye from recurrent thought. 


Reft of hope 

but full of “will be.” 

Father and warrior finally said 
“This is enough.” 


“Hell is now and Heaven plenty.” 


I think pasture, greening, 

heard my heart weep 

when | buried my face in the brown cow's side 
and wetted her hair with tears. 


Father and God. 

Pain and sleep. 

Dog with innocent eye 
unquestioned. 

Never admit when you are bested. 
That is all that is requested. 


Lilt and love the Eden days, 

the hay-rake days; pumpkin time 
and frequent pheasant; 

tractor and land 

and the clean dust. 

This is enough. 
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@ 
6 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD 


Teddy bear 

and a stick 

behind clump-weed and wild rye 
he charges the evils of 

the world. 
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& O ABOUT IT 
(sor Bill and Dorothy Stafford) 


» 


On the signing of letters it can be said 
that where I come from we 

all sign our letters 

"love" 

because failing 

like who doesn't 

we try to nevertheless to. 
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® PASSUS 12 


(For William Carlos Williams) 


"There is more to a man than the content op his jock-strap”™ 
—Whalen 


You knew we knuckle under to politics 
as acceptable excuse; inexcusable 
if there be virtue. 


Why ever 
this compulsion 
to 
flee 
the places 
the people 
we love! 


The answer is historical 
“political,” (supra) 
NOT economical if we are 
men 
fear 
of ourselves 
our fickleness change 
their hy/ 
pocracy & ours 
& grasping 
(gasping "We? Any more? Men") 


Some stick it out: 
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the neck, the heart, the while, 
aware of where the front is, 
even now:  Losistica. 
Love. 
Williams. 


America. 
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» ( 


FOR A FRIEND WHO WALKED GIRDERS 


I fumble at the weaving of a garland for you 
with whom a certain grace 

of understanding came late, 

at the right time, out of place. 
Regardless of the calendar 

the fumble-fingered man | was 
and am; note how the things 

pop out of place in eye, in fact— 
but string and color, stalk and 
vine of mine I wind, now, briefly 
together for you, in grief, 

this way, for at least one last time 
and at least one first. 


That | have never seen a finer 

love than yours, or hurt more deep 
makes me confess the mystery. 

And now | think illogically about 

your summer with the bridges, 

rivets caught death-high, in air, 
knowing time lines extend some things. 
Some things stand out because 

they should, 

because they must. 


Eyes sometimes come alive in paintings 
where there are only almond whites, 
clocks stop when the dead love 

Or want to touch us; when the dead love 
the living and when we reciprocate. 
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And sometimes through such doors 
in spite of our desire, loved ones 
insist on entering. Then we can only 
touch and hope; make hope a garland 
hope touch will suffice and we can 
—will be allowed to—take 

a world at a time. 


' 
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& SHRINE 


Neither of us is a good tourist, 

still, very tired 

on the first day of the New Year 

we went to the 

Temple of the Emerald Buddha 

together, who had 

had love a day and a half. 

And the New Year, bright, 

seemed frightening and proper. 

We each bought Lord Buddha 

some small flowers; 

we did not even whisper 

when we removed our shoes, 

nor when we knelt in the crowd. 
The deep beauty of that place 

was beyond the saying, 

and your going right to the foot 

of the Lord Buddha 

to offer the flowers, though I, 

afraid, left mine on the floor, 

though wanting to be in your heart 

as sure and deep as 

Lord Buddha's stone is set in. 
And you left to meditate, 

I stayed to meditate. 

We met later in the crowd 

outside the gate, glaze-eye and 

directionless in the traffic. 
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Now we are these miles 
away, readied for 
another parting, 

words in our way 

as ever they've been. 


Tokyo is bright in the sun 

but the wind is coming up. 

You are two hours away— 

and tomorrow, which seems 

a century away, another last time. 


There's nothing for it. 

I shall climb the hill 

to the Shinto Shrine 
behind my room and pray, 
and clap my hands, softly. 
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6 LINES FOR THE TIME 


| said to 
my barber 
"Tam trying to 
grow bald 
gracefully," 
and he said 
“There ain't no such thine.” 


And | said 

"] know it 
but | want to try ANVWAY 
and that is what makes 
Democracy great.” 
"Yeh," he said 
"So I SHALL leave it long 
on top, 
Mr. Jefferson.” 
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® GENERAL JOHN MEDITATES ON BEING LONELY 


Absence makes 
the heart grow 
teeth. 
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&® HAVE YOU EVER SEEN? 


Have you ever seen a real beautiful 

hurt 

bird 

that looked calm, possessed, unruffled, 

so that the wound surprised you 

when you found it somehow though you knew 
it would not stay still unless it had to? 
—And feeling it the wound hurt you 

and you wisht you could somehow 

take it from the bird, 

for which already you had the feeling—love, 
and tears at the ready at the ready 

on the quick assembly line. 

And you knew that its dying 

or its getting well would free the bird: 

Away flying | 

would be the last you'd love of that, see. 


But you can't just 
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6 STEPHANUS 


(1) 

Monday & 

| am sitting in the rain 
& I am not singing. 


| am sitting unstooped 
on my stoop in the rain— 


Nor am | unhappy, 
though not singing. 


| believe that you could call it that 
& | am watching 


-& 1am calling to God & not singing, 
& that silently. 


(2) 
Tuesday & my name is Stephanus. 
& the sharp sun 
came 
—& the sharper wind 


& | was singing. 
They say it is beautiful 
but 


My face is pitted 


& warped & my nose crooks 
& | hardly have a chin 
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& one eye 
droops, sad, 
nearly closed. 


Now here in this strange valley we found 
that flaming fluid from 
the rocks. 


So when Athenophanes said to the General 
“Let us ply it to Stephanus’ awful face 
& see if it burns him handsome,” 


It surprised me when my dear General agreed. 
I was & most frightened, but 
who will disagree with the God he loves? 


It began. 
& when my face burned from it 
Athenophanes & his friend laughed 


& stripped me of my cloak 
& stripped me of 
everything 


& threw naphtha all over my 


body I screamed in pain all flame 
now. 
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The experiment failing 
it adhered & 
burned. 


My body hair flamed & the nipples 
became burnt pits as you now see, so 
my body joined my face in ugliness. 


I could not have been called halfway healed 
for nine 


months. Called healed. 


But still can sing beautifully 
if it is pitch dark, they say. 
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® NATIONAL POETRY DAY: 1965 


Jarrell, 

you're dead today. 

1 who have also 

inscribed against death 

stand in public 

and stream tears, 

and I'm supposed to read, 
coherently, later today, 

in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 

about the good of the poetic mind— 
and poetry. 

But you won't leave my mind long enough. 


You're gone 
and Creeley was at last 
with us in my home 
last week, warmly alive, 
wise, keen, brilliant. 
In turn, we were 
at Vancouver together 
when word came 
Roethke 
has been found dead 
in the water... 
in the water. 
Jarrell 
Jarrell 
Jarrell 
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& THAT DAY IN THE SHADOW OF APOLLO 
Yukio, you in the garden were looking at the roses. 


Suddenly, 
the boy was there again. You noticed him—in his school 
uniform. : | 


Not as you or I would have it. Grungy, middleclass, 
kind of ugly. 


Not rich-cut or sharp, not threadbare, boneclean 
and sharp. 


Came back four days in a row. You knew now 
it would go on. 


Holy Pinter! So: five strides eye-to-eye 
you put it: 


"Ask any single question. I'll answer it if 
you'll go away.” 


And then, finally, you gave him—the odd kid— 
your smile, your incomparable smile. 


“OK,” he said (no smile). 
"When are you going to kill yourself?” 
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6 POSTLUDE: AN OCTOBER POEM 


(to Dennis Carter) 
[1] 


& the handsome 
drunk young 
Cherokee hit hard 
by the pregnant 
Slut 
still apparently in hot 
pursuit 
but wisht newer 
satisfactions— “Nigger” 
she shouted at him 
in the 
Arkansas Tavern 
"Nigger; nigger!” 
and they threw him 
out, 
hard, the third time. 


(H1] 
& another asked if he might have 
a sip of water please mister, 


saying, “just a little 
more.” 
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[111] 


My brain explodes 
at pleas, 
I cannot help it. 


IV] 


& | think of Henry Adams 
in the mountains. 
Water. 
Cold vessel 
in my hand 
to the bone cold 
the plane in. 


&§ then awake to find crusted blood. 


I greet. 
I dream. 
I ask why I must ever be 
near any— 
as a frosted 


~ chalice steel 


or silver. 
"Hello hello.” 


[V] 
& J.H. 


to Les 
who had 
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just had 

cobalt treatment 

—throat— 

"You'll be composing again, 

soon.” & 

Les, smiling, 

“All VU 

(he wore cravat & the usual grey coat) 
be doing 

is decomposing." 


& without the chuckle (his throat hurt too much) 
the smile 
Still. 


[V]] 


& he taught a little 

in October & another friend named 
John wrote me in November he died 
in late October. 


Now more than ever | do not understand 
this dance 

unless it is the holy 

dance of the fool forever & w/blinding 
speed. 
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& GENERAL JOHN REVIEWS FRIDAY THE 
THIRTEENTH 


» 


Damn it, 

these days 

the only poems | write 
seem to be about 
dead people. 

But then 

half of my friends are 
dead, and 

I don't like 

to talk 

about strangers. 
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6 IN DUMBARTON 


In Dumbarton 

the little girl 

pirouetted in the archway 

with the cat. 

Swans in a flock appeared to me 

a dingy lot, in Ayr: 

I could code no meaning there, 

nor in the presence of 

Dumbarton Rock, 

or all of Long, the loch itself, 

thinking on the sheep 

swollen and dead at Nardwick, 

the laugh of touring girls 

together in summer London, 

and two puny Dublin girls in the after hours 
hole— 

the Medoc there, 

its bitterness 

and ten bob lent a stranger: 

How focus almost came steady near Bayswater Road 
with the old man’s hand of friendship 
(seventy, desperate, but full of pluck— 
all plastic from the Blitz, the civil service, 
and a teaching turnout, earlier); 


he'd no idea he spat breadcrumbs on me 


with the enthusiastic verbs; 
] didn't mind. 
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Think and thought on the too-possessive, 
sad Scots orphan headed for the Volunteers— 
"T have no friends, 
just know them | work with,” 
toothless, hopeless smile, 
scared, seventeen, duck-headine into life. 


And two dear cows stood 
at evening 

head to head, 

stubborn and chewing 

in a good and peaceful is. 


Our bus raced for Kilmarnock. 


Frank Pond, blind, went far 

but poor, selling songs— 

New York to Walla Walla to Miami: 
didn't have a dog to guide him. 


Six years ago when | went home 

a new and mongrel pup tore down 

a clothesline; 

stole wash cloths, towels, and 
underdrawers, 

home, there at Umapine. 
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We laughed together, you and I, 
so scolded, with no mind to punish 
that exuberance. 

When | remarked 
"Dog giveth and dog takes away," 
you laughed again and said “It’s sinful 
but what | was thinking.” 


God, means are funny things! 
And ends? 

... hey always need tied up, 
but have fast legs. 


’ 
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® A RESURRECTION 


Bracken, dragon-fly and stream. 
A world beyond death | conjure up. 


Then! There! the great sky is 
full of wonderful stories. 


But a few moments and in blue sky 
black clouds loom, loom, 

threaten to swallow the world, 

sky, sea, even I. 


—by Jyunzo Sawai, 
trans. with Nobuaki Sumomogi 
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6 ATH PORPOISE: THIRD BOOK 


Murmuring Euripides/ 
the very 
idea! 


a bits 


& Clarke spent 15 years 
in an English prison 
& was still ready to fight 


as was the bullheaded 
fistbanger Mc (or mac) Bride 
hairy & a man’s man, gun man. 


O Willie, O Willie 
how Maudie wentafter 
thatun. 


& O Maudie O Maudie how 
Willie wentafter 
yore Chile. 


Tis sad, all of it, It ‘tis sad. 
Ah, Dawn is seldom gold 
the dawn is seldom gold 
& the dead are awfully 


gone, when you need a 
proper hand to hold, 


to touch 


We live in this. 
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&§ CONSTRUCTION III 
(Higashi-Fuchu) 


> ( 


In the very dark night 

in nearly total silence, 

exactly in time, 

and precisely together 

two old men ride their bikes by, 
silently friends 

going to work, still. 


I can only hope 

to go into the dark 

this lovely way. 

Look beside the walk: 
small flowers may just 
-be seen in the grass, 
even though it’s eleven. 
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6 ALONE 


Cats 

& chickens. 
My fingers are 
bamboo. 


Ah, Parishoners, 
one gropes months 
in the hours 
before dawn. 


We are like 

the osage orange 
between Umapine 
& Wallula. 
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